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I. 


THE present condition of Homo Sapiens, as a biological 
species involved in the struggle for existence, is diagnosed 
by Mr Wells as “‘ mentally defective.’’ This condition has 
been brought about not, it would seem, by a positive decline 
of the mental powers, but by a great and rapid increase of 
the difficulties they have to cope with. In relation to them 
the human mind is uneducated, ill-adapted, inadequate and 
defective. It is the belief of Mr Wells that this defect can be 
remedied by appropriate education, but he is by no means 
sure that it will be. Failing the remedy, for which a mobilisa- 
tion of human effort, like that now devoted to war-making, 
would be needed, Homo Sapiens must be ranked as a 


1 The Fate of Homo Sapiens. An unemotional statement of the 
Things that are happening to him now, and of the immediate possibilities 
confronting him. By H. G. Wells. Secker and Warburg. 
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perishing species. Given the needed effort with wise leader- 
ship (now lacking) to guide it, world-unity and world-order 
will emerge from the present distraction and chaos. Nothing 
short of world-order will satisfy Mr Wells. Who can be 
satisfied with anything less ? 

Mr Wells has set himself an arduous task. The ultimate 
fate of the human species is a matter in which Homo Sapiens, 
to judge by his behaviour in all ages, especially the present, 
has never much concerned himself. Enough for him that 
the species would last his time. To change his way of life, 
or his way of thinking, in the biological interests of the species 
as a whole is a thing he is not inclined to do. Yet this, and 
nothing less than this, is what Mr Wells here demands of him. 
He would rouse Homo Sapiens from his present apathy and 
show him what measures are necessary to save his species 
from an evil fate. 

To understand this book aright, therefore, we must 
remember that Homo Sapiens is not only the person about 
whom it is written but also the person to whom it is addressed, 
each of us saying to himself “‘ thou are the man.” Nor 
must we forget, what perhaps is even more important, that 
the author himself is a member of the same species. A good 
deal that Mr Wells has to tell us about Homo Sapiens, at 
least in his severer judgements, needs to be checked and 
modified by the reminder that it is Homo Sapiens who is 
talking to us. We think that Mr Wells shows a tendency 
to forget this. Interpreters of Homo Sapiens, especially 
those who are inclined to be hard on him, like Schopenhauer, 
frequently betray a like forgetfulness. ‘‘ The proper study of 
mankind is man.”’ Yes: but we must not forget that ‘man ” 
is the student as well as the studied, the painter of the 
portrait as well as the sitter—or better (to parody Spinoza) 
homo hominans as well as homo hominatus, bad Latin, but not 
much worse than Spinoza’s.!_ Had this been remembered 
much that philosophers have written about ‘‘ man ”’ would 
have been written differently. The pessimist, especially, has 
always been unfair to himself in his vilipending of human 
nature. The study of mankind is a family affair. 


II. 


** Mine is a very direct mind,” says Mr Wells. ‘* I work 
for stark clarity of thought.” ‘I hammer at my main 
ideas, and this is an offence to delicate-minded people.” 


1 Natura naturans et natura naturata. 
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The main idea ‘ hammered at” in the book before us 
is the urgent need of re-educating Homo Sapiens on lines 
which converge towards “‘ the scientific vision of life and the 
universe ’’—lines very different from those hitherto followed 
by our educational establishments. ‘‘ A world-wide recon- 
struction of what we call higher education,” ‘‘a mental 
cosmopolis,” “‘a mighty super-university,” “‘ a systematic 
reconditioning of our mental life,” “‘ a new Encyclopedia,” 
‘“‘a World-Brain ”’ are various phrases used in hammering 
at the main idea. Homo Sapiens stands confronted by 
two alternatives and two only, re-education or catastrophe, 
but, alas, with a present tendency much stronger to the 
second than to the first. Given the needed re-education, 
but on that condition only, Mr Wells sees at the end of it, 
emerging from the present chaos, “a single, clear-headed, 
creative, happily interested, war-free human community,” 
the terminus ad quem of his secular aspirations—and of 
ours. 

The ‘‘ world-outlook ” of Mr Wells, presumably identical 
with his “ scientific vision,”’ is the outlook on a world which 
now, thanks to the inventions of science, has become one 
body, but without developing a unitary mind to direct 
and control it, a ‘‘ mentally defective” world drifting and 
walloping along like a runaway car and liable at any moment 
to knock itself to pieces. To make good that fatal deficiency 
Mr Wells here summons the world, personified as Homo 
Sapiens, to set about the task of growing a “ world-brain,”’ 
or ‘* world-mind.” A _ prodigious undertaking, but not 
impossible, since Homo Sapiens, biologically considered, is a 
notable braingrower, a teachable’ being, and_ therefore 
capable of learning, under right education, the things that 
pertain to his destiny, even this of acquiring a world-brain. 
The conception is not altogether new. A counterpart to it 
may be found in St Paul’s conception of humanity as destined 
to become one body, unified and informed by the mind of 
Christ—a conception not likely to satisfy Mr Wells. 


Ill. 


Mr Wells here reveals himself, more clearly perhaps than 
in any other of his writings, as a man with a mission. He 
is the apostle of a new Enlightenment, an Erklarung, more 
strictly defined as ‘‘ a scientific view of life and the universe.” 
Mid-Victorian scientists had a similar mission, but with this 
important difference that while, for them, scientific vision 
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was predominantly a vision of mechanism, for Mr Wells 
it is biological, a vision of life and the universe—in that 
order. The difference is in favour of Mr Wells. 

He pursues his mission in this book as one who finds 
himself in a perishing world, a City of Destruction, from which 
he discerns only one way of escape, the scientific vision 
aforesaid. For lack of it the world, or the part of it repre- 
sented by Homo Sapiens, will come to grief, nay, is coming 
to grief at the present moment. Mr Wells is out to save 
civilisation from impending doom. High purpose, clarity 
of thought, freedom from cant and, above all, a note of 
urgency, well justified by present conditions, are outstanding 
qualities in The Fate of Homo Sapiens. ‘See, I have set 
before thee life and death; therefore choose life, that thou 
and thy seed may live.”” Were Mr Wells in the habit of 
fortifying his arguments with Scripture texts, this would 
have been a suitable motto for his book. 

He describes it as “‘ unemotional.” Here he does himself 
an injustice. His book is hot with emotion, with apostolic 
emotion, generated, on the one hand, by the follies of Homo 
Sapiens and the spectacle of his lost opportunities ; on the 
other, by the desire to win him to a better way. Without 
such emotion, which does honour to Mr Wells, the book 
would not have been written, and could not. But is it not 
strange, we may well ask, that this book, with its urgent 
appeal to repent before it is too late, should be one among 
the phenomena of a universe which, according to our author, 
is utterly indifferent to the fate of Homo Sapiens? Is it not 
strange that Mr Wells, with his humanitarian aspirations, 
and ourselves who share them, should have sprung from the 
loins of a universe which cares nothing whether humanity 
sink or swim ? This question occurred to us as we read the 
Introduction and came back with great insistence when we 
finished the concluding chapter—‘* Decadent World.” Not 
wholly decadent, we thought, so long as Mr Wells is here to 
resist its decadence and find readers willing to join him. 


IV. 


His opening chapter lays down the biological conditions 
of human survival and progress, followed up by a highly 
instructive historical survey of existing systems and cultures, 
Western and Eastern, revealing in the total an immense 
and continual neglect of biological law, nowhere more 
apparent than in contemporary statesmanship, democratic 
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and totalitarian, the whole summed up in a drift to disaster. 
Where there is no vision—which means for Mr Wells, “the 
scientific vision of life and the universe ”—the people perish. 
Hence the ominous forebodings of the concluding chapter. 
The “‘ vision ” is lacking in the men, here studied under their 
personal names, who are now in the seats of power, while 
the masses, thanks to a false system of education, are equally 
blind. The few who have the vision are voices crying in the 
wilderness. In Chapter IX (‘‘ Sample of a Generation ’’) 
Mr Wells describes, not without emotion, how he has cried 
in the wilderness himself. 

After this comprehensive survey of modern tendencies 
the fate of Homo Sapiens is assessed by Mr Wells in the 
following terms : 


**Mankind which began in a cave and behind a 
windscreen will end in the disease-soaked ruins of a 
slum. What else can happen? What other turn can 
destiny take? . .. There is no reason whatever to 
believe that the order of nature has any greater bias in 
favour of man than it had in favour of the ichthyosaur 
or the pterodactyl. In spite of all my disposition to a 
brave-looking optimism I perceive that now the universe 
is bored with him, is turning a hard face to him, and I 
see him being carried less and less intelligently and more 
and more rapidly, suffering as every ill-adapted creature 
must suffer in gross and in detail, along the stream of 
fate to degradation, suffering and death.” 


Such is the eschatology of Mr Wells. He allows, how- 
ever, that there is one condition, but only one, on which 
Homo Sapiens can avert his impending fate—or, more 
strictly, could have averted it at the time, before the present 
war, when the book was written. The one condition is 
“the systematic reconditioning of his mental life.” The 
book may be described as a last-minute and almost despairing 
attempt to persuade Homo Sapiens to recondition his mind, 
an enterprise to which, so far, he has shown little or no 
inclination. At the time of writing, therefore, Homo Sapiens 
must still have had, in the outlook of Mr Wells, at least a 
dog’s chance of a better fate. Since then, however, condi- 
tions have changed for the worse. War has broken out 
and it would seem, from Mr Wells’ assessment of that 
calamity, then oncoming, that even the dog’s chance has 
disappeared. 
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A 


To classify a man of genius is always a risky proceeding. 
But if Mr Wells is to be classified at all we can do no other 
than place him among that numerous and varied company 
of the prophets who see no hope for humanity save in a 
change of “‘ mind,” or of “ heart ” or, as Lord Halifax said 
in a recent speech, “‘a spiritual revival.’’ In this company 
there are doubtless many with whom Mr Wells would other- 
wise have no sympathy. And yet he is at one with them in 
regarding all external reforms as ineffectual if unaccompanied 
by a radical change of the inner man, in his case more a 
change of “ mind” than of “ heart,’ but equally inward. 
Mr Wells, however, is more precise than most of the com- 
pany both as to the form of the new mind which is to replace 
the old and as to the means by which it is to be acquired— 
points on which the generality of mind-changers are distress- 
ingly vague and non-committal. The new mind for which 
Mr Wells is pleading is to consist essentially in “ a scientific 
view of life and the universe’; the means for acquiring it 
is education aiming directly at its acquisition. 

In this precision Mr Wells has an advantage. But it 
does not relieve him of the difficulty, which all apostles of 
a new mind, heart or spirit have to encounter, in the fact 
that Homo Sapiens is dependent on his old mind for the 
means of getting the new, and that his old mind, far from 
helping to get the new, continually obstructs its acquisition. 
To convince Homo Sapiens that he must change his mind 
or perish is one thing, and not beyond what his old mind is 
capable of understanding or even believing; to make the 
change is another thing and precisely what his old mind is 
neither willing nor able to do. One man may show him the 
way of life; but twenty cannot make him take it. Hoc 
opus, hic labor est. ‘‘ Your scheme is common sense and 
your logic is irresistible,” said a high authority after studying 
the latest plan for universal peace : “‘ therefore you may rest 
assured it will not be adopted.”” Even in the days when the 
fate of Homo Sapiens was believed to lie between the alter- 
natives of eternal bliss and eternal torment a follower of 
Calvin might have laid the odds at 100 to 1 that hell would 
be the portion of the first man, woman or child he met on 
his daily walk. It is an old difficulty. Homo Sapiens has 
always shown himself mentally defective when challenged 
to change his old mind for a new one. True, the change 
demanded by Mr Wells is less drastic than the new birth 
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or complete transformation demanded by the Christian 
gospel. But his own experience, as recorded in an auto- 
biographical chapter, is tragic evidence that, even when the 
demand is for nothing more than a change-over from un- 
scientific to scientific, the preacher is likely to find himself 
a voice crying in the wilderness. The old mind applauds the 
piping : but it will not dance. Perhaps it cannot. 


VI. 


According to a well-known saying the present age has 
always one advantage over the ages gone or those to come 
it is the age “‘ when you and I happen to be alive.” This 
saying, not easily digested in these days by anybody, will 
hardly appeal to Mr Wells. His mind, he tells us, is predo- 
minantly “‘ futuristic ”*—a mind which thinks of present 
conditions and current events in relation to their aftermath, 
a mind, therefore, with a turn for prediction. ‘‘ Adam, 
where art thou ?”’ was the first question addressed to man 
by his Maker. Had Mr Wells been the questioner, ‘“‘ Adam, 
whither art thou going?” would have been the phrasing. 
In The Fate of Homo Sapiens, he not only asks that question 
but answers it by informing Adam’s descendants that the 
road on which they are now travelling will take them to the 
devil. Will the warning fall on deaf ears? In spite of 
Emerson’s assertion to the contrary, many accents of the 
Holy Ghost have been lost upon a heedless world, like the 
flowers which blush unseen—or that lovely porcelain vase 
which a Chinese gentleman, entertaining a company of 
British intellectuals, placed in the middle of the reception 
room, where all might see it, but none of the guests so much 
as noticed, to the astonishment of their Chinese host. It 
will be a calamity if the warning here uttered by Mr Wells 
against the overarching danger of biological degeneration 
(and not by him alone) be disregarded in like manner. 
He himself seems not very sanguine that it will be heeded. 

In the chapter headed ‘“‘ Sample of a Generation” he 
claims that his futurism, evidenced in his earlier writings as 
well as in this, is representative of the modern mind. We 
may compare his futurism with the tendency, extremely 
common in these days, “‘to look for the meaning of life 
round the next corner ”’ and, not finding it there, to go on 
looking round corners ad infinitum, always with the same 
disappointing result—an attitude of mind consistently 
opposed by the late Mr Clutton Brock. It has a further 
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affinity with the habit of anxiety for the morrow, deprecated 


in the Sermon on the Mount, perhaps the most difficult of its 
precepts, under present conditions, for any of us to obey. 
The contrast to the futurist attitude will be found in the 


vehement assurance of St Paul that “now is the day of 


salvation,” also a hard saying for the generation whose mind 
Mr Wells claims to reflect, accustomed, as it is, to look for 
salvation round the corner, to-morrow rather than to-day, 
not during the war but afterwards. Is not the hope of “a 
deferred annuity,” a ‘“‘ retiring pension,” or some such far-off 
divine event, the driving force of human progress? Did it 
not sustain us in the last war ? And does it not govern the 
discussion of our peace-aims in the present ? 


VII. 


In spite of his accumulating follies, Homo Sapiens, Mr 
Wells assures us, still remains a teachable animal, his one 
chance, though but a dog’s, of averting the impending 
catastrophe. A teachable animal, yes; but slow to learn 
and in constant receipt of punishment, corporal and other, 
from the cosmic schoolmaster, whose ruthless methods of 
educating his blockhead pupils Mr Wells is at no pains to 
disguise. ‘‘ Adapt or perish”’ he tells us, is that school- 
master’s motto. That the human species has not perished 
already is due to the fact that up to a point in its history it 
managed, by developing its brain, to achieve enough adapta- 
tion to ensure its survival. Now, however, thanks to science 
and invention, the world of Homo Sapiens, his habitat, has 
expanded its dimensions from parochial to planetary and 
acquired at the same time a new and highly complicated 
structure; all of which has happened without any corre- 
sponding increase in the brain-power needed to master the 
new conditions. So long as the process of change went on 
slowly our Homo managed the business of adaptation well 
enough to merit the name of Sapiens, but he has failed to 
keep pace with the enormously accelerated changes of the 
modern world, and now lags so far behind that Homo 
Insipiens would be a more fitting name for him. Judged 
biologically by the formula “‘ adapt or perish ”’ this Homo 


Sapiens, this brain-grower, has become a lamentable object, 
in fact, a fool. Nature, says Professor Bergson, has only 
one punishment for those who disobey her, or, as Mr Wells 
would say, “‘ fail in adaptation ’—the death sentence. That 
sentence Homo Sapiens has now incurred, reprieve being 
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possible only on the condition aforesaid, that the culprit, 
warned of his impending doom, sets himself forthwith 
to acquire a world brain—an awkward metaphor but 
sufficiently intelligible. 


VIII. 


There is in the youth of all nations, says Mr Wells, an 
enormous amount of surplus energy, for which modern life 
provides no adequate outlet, restless, aimless and _ per- 
manently unemployed until it finds release in war—one of 
nature’s ways in executing the death sentence on a race of 
fools. All this surplus energy, which now inevitably works 
destruction, Mr Wells, if he could have his way (we wish he 
could) would divert and canalise as a world-wide effort to 
avert the oncoming biological catastrophe. Mr Wells here 
puts his finger on a danger-spot which we have found 
nowhere else more forcibly pointed out. 

Is there no possibility that the young men themselves 
might be induced to take the matter in hand ? The Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Society is now, we understand, 
a despised institution of that Mid-Victorian age which Mr 
Wells, like the rest of us, has outgrown, perhaps not altogether 
for the good of our souls. But what feat of political engineer- 
ing, League-of-Nations-constructing or peace-aims-defining 
would do more to brighten the dark outlook for Homo 
Sapiens than a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society 
covering the whole world, like the Boy Scouts, which is 
indeed an approach to it? Would not this provide Mr Wells 
with the growing point of his mental cosmopolis, of his super- 
university, nay, even of his world brain ? Will no one carry 
on the work of Baden-Powell, that wise educator, a step 
further ? And include the Young Women, whose repressed 
or surplus energies are no less in need of an outlet than the 
Young Men’s? And with notions of Improvement not 
confined to that much over-rated organ the “ brain,” but 
extended to the whole man and the whole woman in the full 
range of their expressions, transactions and manifestations, 
both bodily and mental ? What a revolution ! 


IX. 


We doubt if Mr Wells is strictly correct when, in his 
autobiographical chapter he describes himself as ‘‘ a sample 
of his generation.”’ The mental inadequacy he finds in his 
generation is not discernible in him. We count him rather 
VoL. XXXVIII. No. 2. 6* 
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a sample of Homo Sapiens in all the generations of that 
species, and a most instructive one. By proclaiming himself 
a sample of his generation he pays that generation a compli- 
ment of which, on his own showing, it is unworthy; by 
overlooking his significance as a sample of Homo Sapiens he 
does an injustice to the species. “‘ This book,”’ he tells us, 
‘is ego-centred . . . an offence to delicate-minded people.” 
But why should it be an offence ? The mental world, in 
contrast to the material, has the Ptolemaic structure, with 
every man’s ego at the exact centre of it, Copernicus himself 
not excepted. Any other centre for the things of the spirit 
is inconceivable. Planets revolve round the sun; _ but 
astronomy round the astronomer. Every book on the fate of 
Homo Sapiens, or on anything else, that bears the name of its 
author, is obviously ego-centred ; nor is there any reason to 
wish it otherwise, or take it as an offence. We find no fault 
with the book for being ego-centred. We think it not ego- 
centred enough or, at least, not conscious enough of its root 
in the ego of Homo Sapiens of whom, rather than of his own 
generation, Mr Wells is an illustrious sample. 

This view of the matter is illustrated, if not confirmed, by 
a highly instructive story Mr Wells has to tell of himself. 
In the course of the chapter where he represents himself as 
the “‘ sample of a generation ”’ he recalls an occasion when he 


was pleading, before an audience of intellectuals, for that 


systematic reconditioning of our mental life on which the 
fate of Homo Sapiens depends—the theme of “ education 
or catastrophe.”’ There was loud applause at the conclusion 
of the lecture, and many compliments. A discussion followed 
in which the intellectuals, “‘ deliberately avoiding the essential 
points”? of the discourse, entertained Mr Wells and one 
another with autobiographical reminiscences and “irrelevant 
philosophical remarks.” ‘*‘ God save the King” was then 
sung and the audience broke up—for “ tea was ready.” 
Many highbrow conferences on matters of life and death 
which we have had the privilege of attending have come to 
a like conclusion. ‘‘ Tea was ready.’ But where in the 
picture, we ask, shall we look for a sample of this generation 
—in Mr Wells with his urgent message of life and death, or 
in the intellectuals who responded to it with irrelevance, 
sang ‘‘ God save the King” and went to tea? We answer 
without hesitation: this generation is represented by the 
intellectuals ; Homo Sapiens by Mr Wells.} 


1 Should the reader question this we commend to his reading The 
Treachery of the Intellectuals (La Trahism des Clercs) by Julien Benda 
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X. 


Between the views of Mr Wells, in the twentieth century, 
on the Fate of Homo Sapiens and the views of Jonathan 
Edwards on the same topic in the eighteenth there is an 
instructive parallel. ‘* Sinners in the hand of an angry God” 
was the theme of Edwards ; “ fools in the grip of a merciless 
universe ’’ is the theme of Wells; ‘“‘ flee from the wrath to 
come’’ is their common text. ‘“‘ Repent or perish ”’ cries 
Edwards; “‘ adapt or perish” cries Wells. Edwards, like 
Wells, founded his gospel on a “ scientific vision of life and 
the universe,” though, we hasten to add, his notions of 
science, as well as of life and the universe, were widely 
different from those of his modern counterpart—different 
but not less distinct. Homo Sapiens, judged by the theo- 
logical science of Edwards, is by nature a damned sinner, 
conceived in iniquity and born in sin. Judged by the 
biological science of Wells, he is now revealing himself as, 
literally, a damned fool—if you doubt it, read the concluding 
chapter ‘‘ Decadent World.” Nor does the resemblance end 
there. There is little to choose, in point of unattractiveness, 
between the hell which an angry God, according to Edwards, 
has in store for damned sinners and the fate, “‘ in the disease- 
soaked ruins of a slum ”’ which a merciless universe, according 
to Wells, has in store for damned fools. Hell is a fitting 
name for either predicament. 

Both doctrines challenge the same comment. Were 
Homo Sapiens utterly damned either in sin or in folly, he 
would never have found it out. ‘‘ The world may be as bad 
as you make out,” said Emerson to the pessimist, ‘‘ but what 
is that in you that knows it?” The discoverer of his own 
depravity cannot be totally depraved ; the discoverer of his 
own folly cannot be totally foolish—a ray of hope under 
either dispensation, but a bright one. 


XI. 


Some qualification, therefore, is needed to Mr Wells’ 
repeated statement that Homo Sapiens has no privilege in 
the order of nature, but stands exposed to extinction on the 
same terms (“‘ adapt or perish ’’) as the monsters of the slime, 
long extinct. Surely, we may answer, Homo Sapiens enjoys 


(Paris : Bernard Grasset). Mr Wells is notably free from the “ treachery ” 
charged by Benda against the Intellectuals of our time. 
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a privilege in having Mr Wells, a member of the species, to 
inform him of his perilous condition, and in the power, 
assumed in his readers, to act upon his warning. In writing 
this book and in offering it to his generation has he not 
refuted his own statement that Homo Sapiens, when com- 
pared with the ichthyosaur and the pterodactyl, has no 
privilege ? The privilege of Homo Sapiens is represented by 
Mr Wells himself, with this book in his hand, a figure wholly 
absent from the world in which the ichthyosaur and the 
pterodactyl, with none to warn them of their peril, and 
incapable of understanding it, came to their end. “ Adapt 
or perish ’’ may be as true for ourselves as for the monsters 
of the slime ; but not in the same sense, since we, unlike the 
monsters, are aware of the alternative—thanks to information 
conveyed to us by Mr Wells, by Huxley, his former teacher, 
and by many others equally enlightened. Here, surely, we 
may discern a privilege—a privilege, moreover, claimed by 
Mr Wells for himself and conceded to his readers (may they 
be multiplied !) when he describes his book as ‘‘ ego-centred.”’ 
Were the ichthyosaur and the pterodactyl ego-centred ? Or 
any of their works ? We imagine they were not. 


XII. 


‘I am impatient,” cries Mr Wells, “ and know not how 
to accelerate matters.”” We share his impatience, fully 
believing with him that unless the re-education of mankind 
is taken in hand as a world-wide enterprise, and on new lines, 
‘there is not the slightest hope of Homo Sapiens meeting 
the serried challenge of destiny now advancing upon him,” 
and now advanced much nearer than when the quoted words 
were written. It is a race ‘‘ between education and cata- 
strophe”’ with catastrophe leading at the moment. We 
have only to suggest that matters would be somewhat 
accelerated if our author’s schemes for the re-education of 
Homo Sapiens contained more explicit provision for the 
increase of charity along with the spread of knowledge. 
Mr Wells has a bias in favour of “‘ the brain,” intelligible in a 
biologist, but dangerously misleading when the transition is 
made from biology to humanism. Endowed with “the 
brain of a newt,” for example, summarises his condemnation 
of the Soviet system of Russia—surely a false perspective. 
This bias, we think, needs correcting by the parallel bias of 
Dr Marett, the eminent anthropologist, who has come to the 
conclusion that “‘ real progress is progress in charity, all 
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other advance being secondary to that.” 1 Mr Wells, the 
biologist, and Dr Marett, the anthropologist, should come 
together and combine the two gospels into a higher third. 
A worse condition for Homo Sapiens than having the brain 
of a newt in his upper works is to have a heart “ no bigger 
than a pin’s head” in the lower, which is all the “ heart ” 
most ‘systems’? have. There is a danger that Homo 
Sapiens, developing his brain at the expense of other 
elements in the make-up of the whole man, may become a 
greater fool than Mr Wells, judging him by his present 
tendencies, proves him to be—and a greater blackguard into 
the bargain. Charity is the corrective. 


This book, like Spengler’s Downfall of the West, is not 
cheerful reading, at the present time especially. What book 
that treats of Homo Sapiens as a fated being is, or ever can 
be, cheerful ? Were eternal bliss a fate, to which there is no 
alternative, and from which no escape—who would desire it ? 
The theologian who declared that one of the joys of heaven 
would be to contemplate the torments of the other place 
was not attributing a sadistic tendency tothe celestials. 
He meant, quite innocently, that the more they saw of the 
dreadful alternative the more they would rejoice in their own 
escape from it and in the means by which it was achieved. 
All the more, therefore, because of its fatalistic note, the 
book should be read and pondered by those who share 
Mr Wells’ concern for the fortunes of Homo Sapiens, though, 
for our part, we find it hard to understand how the world, as 
his scientific vision perceives it, has any place either for his 
concern in the matter or for ours. Bé that as it may, the out- 
break of war has brought Mr Wells’ forebodings to their 
testing point. We are very sure that he would prefer 
them to be falsified, and himself discredited as a prophet, 
than to be a witness of the degradation of Homo Sapiens 
described in the passage cited above. We may even suspect 
that he hopes, by publishing his fears, to generate reactions 
in his readers which will prevent them coming true. Many 
prophets of doom have done the like, according as it is 
written: ‘if you want your prophecies to come false— 
publish them; if to come true—keep them to yourself.” 


L. P. JACKS. 
OxForRD. 


1 R.R. Marett : Head, Heart and Hand in Human Evolution. Hutchin- 
son, 1985, p. 40. F 





THE PATHWAY TO WORLD-UNITY. 


DR PAUL VAN SCHILFGAARDE, 
Chairman of the Woodbrooke-in-Holland Society. 


I. Man As EARTH-CHANGER. 


WHEN we are looking for the background and the meaning 
of the civilisation of man and mankind, first of all it is 
necessary to form an idea of the nature of man and his 
relation to earth. For man is living on the earth. 

Surely his life is full of ideas and ideals ; the direction of 
his life and the inner structure of his character are determined, 
in a higher sense, by thoughts and various idealistic motives. 
That is true. But first of all: man lives his life on the earth. 
He is earth-bound. And civilisation means: organisation 
of earth-bound life. What meaning we should attach to this 
“* organisation,” is another question ; first of all we must be 
clear on one point: civilisation of man is organisation (in a 
certain way) of human life, that is: of social life, on the 
earth. Any philosophy on civilisation and social problems, 
that disregards this central fact, does not put things on a 
practical base. 

Man is, as well as the animals, living on the earth and 
with the earth and from the earth. But by no means is man 
doing so in the same way as the animals. Here a great 
difference presents itself, and this difference, the difference 
between animal and man, is determined by the problem of 
the real nature of man. Animals too know organisation and 
social life, and many times man has made animals an 
example for human conduct. But it is interesting (and it 
makes us a little suspicious) that specially some groups of 
lower animals, of insects, are made an example of wisdom 
and social organisation ; bees for instance and ants. That 
causes suspicion, I say: for how is it possible, that those 
lower animals really possess an inner structure and character, 
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which has so great an analogy with the true nature of man 
that man can be taught by their conduct how to behave ? 
The comparison between men and bees or ants may have 
some value, may be of great value, as a poetical metaphor, 
or as a pedagogical exhortation: it cannot be possible that 
behind it stand a philosophical idea, a well-founded opinion 
about the true nature of man. Obviously there must be in 
man some special feature, some special character which 
makes him exactly a man, some creature no-animal, really 
and intrinsically distinct from animal. 

Now we can demonstrate this characteristic difference 
between man and animal in many ways. For instance the 
capacity of speech is lacking in animals; also true morality 
and religion are unknown in animal life. But just now I ask 
attention for this point: the different way in which animal 
and man live on the earth, the different relation between 
animal and earth as compared with the relation between man 
and earth. 

First of all: the animals do not really change the aspect 
of the earth. They live actually in an unbroken union with 
her. Sometimes it seems that animals reform or reshape 
the earth by their own activity. In Australia for instance 
rabbits have had such a destructive influence on the vegeta- 
tion that great parts of the land have been changed into a 
desert. Birds may bring seeds of plants to other countries 
far away and thereby change the vegetation of those 
countries. But all these alterations only affect the super- 
ficial aspect of the earth: the real nature is unchanged. It 
is a matter of little importance which part of the earth is 
desert land and which part is covered with luxuriant plants ; 
it does not really matter where this species grows and where 
that. All those things do not really change the feature of 
the earth as a whole, for this feature is no more than a 
variety of fertile and barren stretches, a variety of different 
kinds of plants and animals and human races, in so far as 
nature is concerned. 

Therefore the animals do not bring any real or essential 
change on the earth. But men do. The contact and the 
connection between man and earth are of a different kind 
from those between animal and earth. The animal can be 
regarded as embodied in the earth, he is entirely united with 
her ; man on the contrary stands in contrast to her. Indeed : 
there exists a contrast between the life of man and the life 
of the earth. Sometimes she seems to be considered by man 
as an instrument with which to build up his civilisation ; 
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often she seems to be felt by him as an enemy whom he has 
to smite down ; the seas and the waters and the thunderbolts 
and all those threatening forces belong to the earth as well 
as the sweet valleys and the sunny slopes; generally the 
earth is regarded by man as a possession, as a treasury. 
Anyhow : man and earth are not united as animal and earth: 
man feels himself elevated above the earth as a ruler. And 
he behaves as aruler: he exploits the earth and, by exploit- 
ing, changes her. 

The earth is changed by the work of men. Her entrails 
are broken open: the mines pierce deep into her body and 
things which she hides as a secret are brought up to day- 
light : coal and oil, gold and silver. The streams cannot 
rush any longer along their customary way: they are 
fettered by dikes. And, greatest wonder of all: towns are 
built. The phenomenon of the town is the most charac- 
teristic product of human civilisation, for the town is a 
living entity ; and it presents a mode of living, a possibility 
of living quite loose from the earth. The institution of the 
town demonstrates vividly the high power of man to live by 
himself, free from the earth. 

Such, then, is the first characteristic difference between 
man and animal: the animals leave unchanged the nature 
and the dominating aspect of the earth, but men break the 
life of the earth and force upon her a new aspect. The second 
characteristic difference is the following. The various 
animals live generally speaking in only one of the three 
spheres of the earth. These three spheres or provinces are : 
the land, the water and the air. The land is the abode of 
the mammals and some other groups of animals ; the fishes 
inhabit the water; the area of the birds is the air. So each 
group of animals has its own special domain of living. 
Otherwise man: by nature living on the land, he dominates 
the waters and raises himself in the air. This is a great 
wonder: man is at home in all the three elements of the 
earth : on the land, in and on the water, and in the air. He 
has a superiority over all the natural and material elements 
which no animal possesses. 

The third peculiarity of man, which distinguishes him 
from the animal, is freedom of movement, his indepen- 
dence with regard to his immediate environment. For 
animals it is characteristic that they can only live and 
develop in a natural and harmonious way in the surroundings 
in which they are born. They feel themselves well only in 
exactly that little part of the world, which is given to them 
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by birth. Transportation out of that private and native 
part inevitably reduces the possibilities and the fulness of 
their development. Go to the Zoo and you see the destruc- 
tion caused by the lack of a proper home, the home given by 
nature. But with man it is just the reverse. Man can only 
develop well and effectually if he breaks the limits of his 
home. This is an observation of great pedagogical value : 
if you, alarmed by the wideness and the hostility of the world, 
tie your children to the home or the town or the province or 
the country in which they are born ; that is: if you tie your 
children to yourself and to your protecting care, your children 
never will develop into the free, valiant, high-minded 
creatures, which you cherish in the depth of your heart as 
the ideal of man. If man remains tied to the little spot of 
earth where he is born, inevitably he will be smothered and 
hampered in his development. The possibilities of this 
development lie in the very freedom of his movement : man 
is not born to a little part of the earth, but to the earth as a 
whole. The wideness: the wideness of the land, the wide- 
ness of the seas, the wideness of the air are his true element. 


II. Man As TECHNICIAN. . 


I have pointed out three prominent characteristics of 
man, by which he is distinguished from the animal: he 
changes the earth and gives it a new aspect : he dominates 
the three realms of the earth: the land, the water and the 
air; and he goes about everywhere, restless, ever roaming 
and hunting if not with his body then surely with his thoughts. 
Now many writers and thinkers have sought the origin of 
this peculiar behaviour of man in his technical properties, 
and man is described as a kind of animal endowed with 
technical faculties. There is some truth in this, but technics 
as such are never a creating force, only a regulating one. The 
technical part in man essentially is and therefore should be 
an instrument and nothing but an instrument; as soon as it 
becomes man’s aim or the structure of his life, he is done with, 
spiritually considered. Technics are only the means by which 
man is able to perform the above mentioned wonderful deeds : 
by which he can re-shape the earth, dominate the elements, 
and conquer the whole surface of the earth. Therefore it is 
this demeanour that makes the natural species ‘“‘ homo 
sapiens ”’ into a man, into a being with a wonderful own mode 
of life. 

Already at the very beginning of man’s historical develop- 
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ment these three characteristics can be recognised, be it only 
as a germ; and in the course of the ages a series of different 
historical periods may be observed, which are actually 
coloured and distinguished as single periods exactly by the 
methods in which those original forces or powers shape and 
direct human life. From this point of view the characteristics 
and the problems of the different historical periods, and 
therefore the problems of humanity, get a very interesting 
colour and with it the opportunity to be put in their right 
historical place. It will be our task to sketch these relations 
and to make clear how, by the gradual development of those 
human capacities in the course of the ages, the problem of the 
unity of the world arises as a new problem, and how this takes 
place just now, in our own time, with an unavoidable direct- 
ness and imperative claim. 

Let us therefore examine the three great historical periods 
of European civilisation: the Greek and Roman classical 
period ; the Middle Ages; and the so-called New History 
from the end of the Middle Ages up to our time. During 
Antiquity and Middle Ages man lived actually on the land : 
navigation was only a coasting trade, it did not loosen itself 
from the land. And on the land one travelled with the 
moderate speed to which he was bound by the organic 
structure of man and beast: the horse’s speed was the 
greatest obtainable. This mode of life had a very great 
influence on the social problems and the character of civilisa- 
tion. The civilisation was concentrated, the interest of man 
was concerned with the things quite near, the world was the 
great unknown for which he felt a mixture of childlike 
curiosity and fear. And in the appearance of the world he 
lived in there was very little change. On the whole it was 
tradition which governed civilisation. 

All this becomes quite different after the Middle Ages. 
The end of the Middle Ages, the beginning of a new era, is 
caused by the conquest of the Ocean. The ocean going trade 
is started. The European man loosens himself from the 
land, he loosens himself from his native country, he loosens 
himself from all the slow and lingering traditions which 
dominated the European Christian world. There is a direct 
reciprocity between the navigation on the wide seas and the 
discovery of the world on one side, and the religious reforma- 
tion on the other side: in religion too man loosens himself 
from traditional bonds. A new spirit springs up, a new 
sound which we can hear, for instance, in the great English 
poem of Milton, Paradise Lost. 
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At the end of this poem is described how Adam and Eve 
are compelled to leave Paradise, and how “ some natural 
tears they dropped, but wiped them soon: the world was 
all before them.” It is this sentiment of hopeful turning to 
the wide world as a field of human activity which is so 
characteristic of Milton’s poem and of the new spirit after 
the Middle Ages. 

The historical period, which begins with the discovery of 
the world, the religious reformation, and the Paradise Lost of 
Milton, can best be characterised by the word “‘ expansion.” 
This period is not concentrated, not inwardly directed, 
centripetal, but centrifugal, outwardly directed. And in this 
period the unity of the world is not yet felt as a problem. 
The man of this period is only the hunter, the restless seeker 
on the surface of the earth. See him go everywhere! Not 
to make the world a unity is his aim, but to conquer the 
world, bodily, and by knowledge. For not only the great 
travellers were conquerors of the world; also the scientists, 
who searched the world of the stars ; remember Copernicus 
and Newton. 

During this period it is traffic which develops. Swifter 
and swifter the technical instruments do their work, where- 
with traffic is undertaken : first the sailing-vessel, then the 
steamship, then the railway. The railway means a new 
conquest of the land. After these come the cycle and the 
motor-ear. And then, the summit of the evolution of traffic : 
the airplane. 

The invention and the use of the airplane mean a revolu- 
tion even more important than the discovery of the world 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For the use of the 
airplane means the conquest of the third area of the earth, 
the air. And by this conquest earth is united by human 
foree into an indivisible whole. The invention of the 
airplane is not only the highest possible evolution of the 
technics of traffic: it is, too, the beginning of a new era of 
civilisation, that is, the beginning of new problems and 
possibilities. Henceforth the human world lives in such 
narrow mutual contact that it is no longer possible for 
separate parts to go their own way and develop by them- 
selves. 

Now by all means note this well: because, by the final 
conquest of the air, means of traffic have reached their 
highest possible development, inevitably human energy is 
directed to great new problems. The central new problem 
of mankind, around which all other problems are now 
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grouped, is this: How can the members of the different 
nations, states, races all over the world find a way of living 
together, knowing and respecting each other’s peculiarities ? 
how can they develop a genuine social intercourse ? how can 
they really become members of the great human unity, which 
as a biological phenomenon is called ‘‘ the human race,” and 
as a spiritual force “‘ humanity ” ? 


III. THe New History. 


But it is not only the invention of the airplane which 
announces a new age. Surely it is an event of very great 
importance, but a good many other events are crowded into 
the same years, which all denote the end of an obsolete and 
the beginning of a new and vigorous epoch. Some of them 
I will sum up shortly, and the dates will make evident that 
the critical point, the milestone which divides old and new, 
the starting-point for future ages lies in the neighbourhood 
of the year 1910. 

These are some of the principal facts. One of the most 
characteristic tendencies in the period called New History 
is the colonisation of the world by West-European nations. 
In the second half of this period the English nation is very 
prominent in this respect: the foundation of the British 
Empire and the British dominium maris and the foundation 
of the United States of America are the most important 
results of the development. But in the beginning of the 
twentieth century a remarkable saturation is noted and at 
the same time the coloured people call a halt to the West- 
Kuropean and North-American whites. The foundation of 
the South African Union means for England the end of 
colonial expansion. For sure England conquered South 
Africa, but immediately after South Africa instituted self- 
government. That was in 1909. The British nation had 
then reached the end of her capacity for further colonial 
development, which causes the necessity of assuming a new 
task : to form the Empire into a real community of nations 
instead of governing it asaruler. The new relation between 
Great Britain and her former colonies, the status of dominion 
or self-governing membership of the Empire, is a first attempt 
to realise this community. 

Not only has the British expansion been stopped. The 
victory of Japan over Russia in 1905 shows the same ten- 
dency: here one of the coloured races rises to the surface 
claiming its own rights, demanding its place amongst the 
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independent nations and the right to live its own life. The 
Chinese Revolution in 1911 is of similar purport, for this 
revolution really means the end of Western exploitation of 
China, this gigantic country is now born to a new life and 
starts on a new course. 

Besides these political events, symptoms of the same 
importance can be noted in social and economical provinces. 
In 1910 was founded in Paris the “ International Association 
to Fight Unemployment ” (“‘ L’Association internationale 
pour la lutte contre le chémage’’). This means that 
unemployment has then become permanent. Permanent 
unemployment indicates decay of society. The social 
structure of the nineteenth century, the so-called “ capital- 
istic ’? structure or the free-trade system, cannot be main- 
tained any longer. During many years we try to get rid of 
this unemployment by all kinds of social measures and 
tinkering politics. We took this way confiding in and build- 
ing on the old social structure, but this way has been proved 
to be of no avail. It appears more and more necessary to 
find new, absolutely new social forms, for a society nursing 
permanent unemployment cannot maintain itself. 

The scientific area also shows a very remarkable change 
about 1910. I can indicate this only in a very few words. 
The new scientific mentality in Western Europe after the 
Middle Ages starts about the time of Descartes and is 
developed until the beginning of the twentieth century, 
stating ever more clearly and definitely in the course of time, 
that all science should be physical science and that the 
intrinsic value of physics depends on mathematics. In the 
practice of the English language this is shown more clearly 
than in the Dutch language, for “‘ science ”’ and “ scientist ” 
practically mean ‘“‘ physical science”? and “scholar in 
physical science.”’” Kant argued that the amount of science 
which all human knowledge contains is equivalent to the 
amount of mathematics therein contained. Well, this con- 
ception came to saturation point about 1900. By that time 
the scientists start recognising scientific areas, that cannot 
be approached by mathematics. In this connection you 
may remember the Vitalism of Hans Driesch and the birth 
of social and historical sciences, the antitheses of physical 
sciences. This way of scientific development indicates 
inward contemplation. For physical science necessarily is 
outwardly orientated, centrifugal ; spiritual sciences (such as 
psychology) are directed inwardly, centripetal. A very 
remarkable analogy can be seen between the change in 
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British policy from expansion to inward organisation, and 
this retreat of physical science before social science. 


IV. Tue New REsPonsIBILITY. 


I hope to have made this point clear: that actually very 
great changes have taken place in our world since the 
beginning of the twentieth century and that really a new 
era has commenced. This includes a great responsibility, 
for we have to face new problems and to reconstruct our 
world. In this new world or new social construction we 
must acknowledge and respect the earth in a new way: we 
must understand, that she forms together with mankind, an 
indivisible unity of economic and spiritual life, be it in a 
quite different sense from the union of animal and earth. 

We will confine ourselves here to social and _ political 
relations. If you realise the new course, that is, the 
undeniable fact that man now is compelled to organise the 
world as one unity, then also nationalism, one of the most 
noteworthy phenomena of our time, can be looked upon in a 
way different from what we were wont to do, I mean differing 
from patriotism. For in saying “ organise the whole world 
as one unity,” you say quite the same as: “ give its proper 
place to each of its composing parts ”’; and just this is the 
meaning of nationalism. 

The British Empire has only just begun, going very 
carefully, to organise the evolution from “colony” to 
** dominion,”’ which means nothing but an attempt to make 
each different group of people function as a living member 
of the whole and keeping its own peculiar character, but as 
part of the great total organisation. The tendency of modern 
nationalism is precisely the same. 

Let us not forget that a unity only has value when it 
consists of different individual parts, which form the material 
contents of that unity; without these parts or members 
unity is only an empty abstraction. And each of these 
members functions in its own peculiar way. You may 
imagine a unity of several units or elements which are 
mutually exactly the same ; in that case there would be no 
more any difference between the whole and each of its parts ; 
that is: if each of the parts should be identic with the whole, 
the whole would be in no way distinguished from any part 
except in respect of quantity. Even if the parts are not all 
the same, but are overruled by the whole to such an extent 
that their own voice and characteristics do not come to the 
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surface any more, a coherent unity does not appear, only a 
ruler of stupid subjects without any active creative task. 
Such a ruler is only a sweater taking his stand opposite to 
subordinated elements. But a real unity is a composition 
of co-ordinated live forces, the collaboration of these forces 
is its real life. About the same as the human organism, 
which exists by collaboration of all single organs working 
together, each organ in its own particular function and 
ability. 

The tendency of modern nationalism is to develop those 
organs by which the unity of the world can be made into a 
live organism. There are two kinds of internationalism : 
one puts to the fore the international spirit, which means 
the universal and collective properties of all human beings ; 
this is the internationalism about 1900. The other concep- 
tion starts from national characteristics and considers 
internationalism to be an organic collaboration of those 
national peculiarities ; this is the concrete internationalism 
of the future. The great task of our present and future 
days is to make this concrete internationalism into a reality : 
in other words : to create the unity of the world in the form of 
an organic coherence of all nations. 

It is wrong, therefore, to condemn nationalism ; on the 
contrary it is everybody’s duty to be fully aware of his own 
special national character. Also to realise its particular 
weak points. For all nations have their special negative 
qualities besides the positive ones. Just now very often a 
great mistake is made by comparing the good of one’s own 
national properties with the bad of another nation. By 
this method only discord and distrust are created. 

The new attitude towards the problem of civilisation, 
viz. to attain world co-operation built on specific national 
characteristics, also means quite a different attitude towards 
the coloured races. In this respect mainly two conceptions 
can be discerned during the past fifty years: (1) the white 
man considers himself a ruler over the coloured man; 
(2) the European idolises the eastern (Indian and Chinese) 
civilisations and calls the white man’s civilisation rude and 
coarse. These two points are exactly opposite to each other, 
that is they form a polarity and by that reason they originate 
in each other. But both are gone and are no good any 
more for the future. 

The white man will be compelled to give up his ruling 
position ; otherwise he will be annihilated by the coloured 
races, for these have awakened, they have realised their own 
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position and power, they will no more endure white supre- 
macy. They neither need to do so, for they have become 
strong enough to shake off white peoples’ mastery. The 
other attitude of many western people : to look upon western 
ideas as inferior to Indian or old Chinese philosophy—this 
conception cannot be fertile either; it implies disloyalty to 
the great moving principles of western civilisation. In this 
way the roots of our civilisation will be cut and mutilated, 
resulting only in inner disintegration, never in a strong 
spiritual life. 


V. Wor.Lp-uNnITY EMERGING. 


No, the road to the future must be another: the western 
nations must renounce their rulership, they must change 
their course and wholeheartedly choose for co-operation 
with the East. If they do so, they must realise that both 
western and eastern mentality, each in its own way, have to 
fulfil a task in the world. It is possible and profitable to go 
this road of co-operation, for after all the East cannot really 
want the destruction of the West, on the contrary it will wish 
for this free co-operation. 

Civilisation can only grow on the base of personal original 
development: one has not only to maintain and cultivate 
his own character, but at the same time we must acknowledge 
other people’s right and need to do the same in their own 
characteristic way. Neither imitation nor abuse leads to 
the real unity of world-civilisation. 

This also applies to the European nations in their inter- 
relations. The most important moving forces in the modern 
struggle for a new life are the so-called Western democracies, 
German national socialism and Italian fascism. Besides 
there is Russian bolshevism; however, this form of social 
regeneration, appearing on the border of Europe, notwith- 
standing its world aspiration does not yet much interfere 
with western social life; therefore we will leave it alone for 
the moment. 

In the three above-mentioned tendencies practically 
everybody is for or against. But that is wrong. What 
should be is that every single man feels responsible and is 
fully alive to the importance of constructive work for 
building up civilisation. 

Let us then consider German national socialism and 
Western democracy. Stimulated by the German success 
many people outside Germany have wanted to introduce 
this system into their own countries. That is_ useless. 
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For, this national socialism being typically German, it can 
only grow properly in Germany ; other nations have sucha 
different mentality, that quite another kind of social 
development is indicated. 

Others regard national socialism with hostility. This is 
wrong just as well. For it is not to be denied, that the 
German national socialism has regenerated the German 
nation after her humiliation by the war and the peace of 
Versailles; a gigantic achievement this regeneration, not 
only of very great importance for the German people, but 
equally a valuable asset for the whole European civili- 
sation: this civilisation of Europe cannot develop properly 
when a depressed and disrupted nation is living in its midst. 

Undoubtedly we must be glad for the sake of our civilisa- 
tion that the German nation has drawn itself together and 
has regained courage and self-confidence. 

Now, surely there are many people in the western 
countries who reject the methods of modern Germany and 
feel upset by many of her actions. This is quite natural, 
but with full conviction I state two things: firstly, those 
actions and events which upset us so violently can never 
be identified with the spirit or the principles of national 
socialism. Secondly, it is quite necessary to search our own 
heart, to look for faults in our own civilisation and to con- 
centrate positively on our own social life. It is better to 
fight our own faults rather than to condemn the wrongdoings 
of others, who are also human beings and who are wrestling 
with their own great difficulties in their own way. 

This point we may consider further. What is the 
consequence of such a disapproving attitude? Only this, 
that the other party takes offence, draws back into itself 
and accentuates those singularities of conduct, that originally 
were the cause of the vexation. The mistrusted party 
considers it an injustice and then the fight is on. The result 
is exactly the opposite of what should be our work : to build 
up co-operation between all nations. 

Moreover, such a condemning attitude obviously is 
mostly Pharisaism; for is it really true that Western 
democracy is such a perfect social system ? How do matters 
stand with this democracy ? We may be convinced that 
there is something rotten there, for to a great extent these 
Western democracies have degenerated into an individualism 
which disrupts all real co-operation and is interested only in 
party politics. Instead of censuring other people we much 
better further our own civilisation (and therewith that of 
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Europe and that of the whole world) by acknowledging the 
weak points of these Western democracies and by doing 
constructive work toward a new social world. Not national 
socialism or fascism, but our own mental weakness, our inner 
emptiness, form the real danger for the growth of a new 
world. 

As to the other point mentioned : it is wrong to identify 
the social movement called ‘‘ National Socialism ”’ with all 
the provoking ways, happenings and demeanour in present 
Germany. For many of these are not national socialistic 
characteristics at all, they spring from quite different 
sources, for instance, international political relations, special 
internal difficulties and so on. When we try to understand 
and justly value the national socialistic difficulties we will 
realise that a gigantic struggle is going on there, the struggle 
for a new life. Whenever a nation is struggling for new 
forms of existence confusion is necessarily implied, for in 
many ways old standards have disappeared. Realisation of 
this situation means willingness to help. Help is not given 
through scornful criticism, but by hope and confidence and 
seeking the truth in ourselves. Never was a birth without 
pain. 

The principles of Italian fascism are by no means alike 
to those of German national socialism, but with regard to 
our attitude towards it similar observations could be made, 
so we need not further dwell on it. 

Thinking in the way here vindicated all happenings in our 
world of to-day acquire a different aspect. Everywhere we 
discover people struggling for a new form of existence. The 
awful threatenings of war, the actual wars now going on 
without interruption, are indications of the same crisis. 
Old forms are worn out, new ones must be found. This is 
true not only for Germany but also for England and France, 
for Japan and China as well as for America. In this struggle 
the different nations indeed are vital forces each with their 
own special character and wants, and therefore they all must 
work together towards the great goal of a spiritually united 
world. This our world has already become a unity in the 
technical sense by the tremendous expansion of international 
traffic, not the least by the invention of the airplane ; and 
now it is our task to realise this same unity in the region of 
social and spiritual world life. 


PAUL VAN SCHILFGAARDE. 


THE Hacue, HoLuanp. 
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PERPLEXITIES OF THE CHURCH IN 
WAR-TIME. 


R. A. EDWARDS. 


Vicar of Wisborough Green, Sussex. 


THE question of the Church and War to-day confronts the 
troubled Christian in an atmosphere filled with disillusion- 
ment not only about war itself, but even more about the 
possibility of war being something out of which good may 
come. It is idle to try to discount the disillusionment, for 
though the trumpets have shrilled their fanfare of idealism, 
people with longer memories cannot help hearing echoes of 
old tunes. Once it was ‘‘ a war to end war,” but of that 
haunting phrase “ a war to end aggression’ seems only a 
trifling variation, and the word “ Hitler’ seems to have 
slipped conveniently enough into sentiments which once 
spoke of the “‘ Kaiser.”” Do what we will, we cannot believe 
quite soradiantly as wedidthen. Itis not that any Christian 
doubts that Nazism is a gross abuse of God and man, a 
defiance of all that is gracious in human life; the doubt 
refers rather to a misgiving about war as the means by which 
the despotism can be destroyed, and it shows itself in the 
reluctance, which is shared by others besides Christians, to 
translate into clearly defined Peace Aims (“‘ Fourteen 
Points’) the ideals that they see behind the war. The 
memories of broken hopes make them reluctant to say more 
than ‘‘ Hitlerism must be destroyed ”’ and to leave ill alone ; 
though, to be sure, the Archbishop of York, perennially 
young, can look back undismayed to the first fine careless 
rapture of youth, and add to his “ Hitlerism delenda est ’’ the 
war aim of a European Federation. The comment comes 
almost unbidden to lips which were young twenty-five years 
ago that though some such arrangement must speedily be 
come to by the nations or we perish, yet, remembering the 
187 
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tragedies of Geneva, we are not quite sure that the road to 
that Elysium is the one that the nations are treading at 
present, nor that they will be in the mood to create it when 
the fighting is over. Shall we live to gather grapes of 
thorns ? 

It is that kind of reflection, born of the experience of 
disillusionment, that makes imperative a rethinking of the 
attitude of the Church to war. The essence of the problem 
may be easily stated. The Church finds itself living in a 
world which, although it may be deeply affected by its two 
thousand years of Christianity, is yet far from being Christian. 
The problem raised by a war is fundamentally no different 
from that raised by any other of the world’s activities, for 
the Church as it looks out upon the world sees very little that 
it may with an honest and good heart pronounce either 
wholly good or wholly bad. In the case of Industry, the 
Church may agree that much of what takes place in the 
commercial life of the modern world is encouragingly in line 
with Christian ideas; but at the same time it cannot help 
being aware that even more is very plainly nothing of the 
kind. The Church may when it looks at the theatre thank- 
fully acknowledge that many entertainments are at least 
harmless, many inspired by lofty motives, and that many 
can do nothing but good to their audiences; but, on the 
other hand, only a member of the closest possible order of 
contemplatives could be ignorant that not every entertain- 
ment enjoys this noble character. However heartily the 
Church may applaud the sports grounds and the hygenic 
conditions of many modern industrial undertakings, it cannot 
easily overlook the fact that the aim of modern commerce is 
not primarily to supply needs, but to make some people 
very rich; nor can it very well approve the nude dancer 
because she is the sole support of an aged mother. Even if 
the somewhat squeamish modern Christian declines to sing 
with St Bernard “ The world is very evil,”’ he cannot com- 
fortably bring himself to sing that it is very good. The 
problem is that of the attitude of the Church to the World. 

The traditional solution of the problem is that which 
was arrived at, more or less accidentally, in the time of 
Constantine, when the Church accepted the idea that since 
the progress of the Kingdom was to be gradual, little harm 
and possibly much good might be done by frankly using the 
world’s methods. Thus wealth and force and normal human 
ambition might usefully serve divine ends. The world might 
listen more attentively when Christ’s vicar made or unmade 
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its monarchs, when Christ’s armies fought in line with the 
armies of secular kings, when earth’s wealth was directed 
into ecclesiastical channels, or when a loyal servant could be 
rewarded with honour secured for him by a spiritual word 
in the right quarter. Bitterly the Church, and the world, 
has paid for that tragic mistake. What happened in the 
case of war was simply that the Church agreed that it could 
justly be used for a just purpose, without any very thorough 
examination of the crucial word “ just.” In practice what 
happens is that the Church more or less blesses each parti- 
cular war (it found, for example, no difficulty in the monstrous 
Abyssinian campaign), offers its services to each side for 
prayers for victory, and even goes to what must seem the 
extraordinary length of assuring the Christian that if he dies 
fighting for his country’s cause he will be making a good 
death. Such an attitude involves so many contradictions 
that it would be incredible were it not pathetically true ; 
but it is rarely quite so blatant, especially in modern times. 
What now happens, as could be seen in the broadcast address 
by the Archbishop of York in October last, is that the Church 
seizes upon the ideals which almost invariably figure 
somewhere or other among the causes that have produced a 
particular war, blesses them, while ignoring the less palatable 
among them, and therefore prays, somewhat vaguely and 
with carefully guarded phrases, for victory. It must be 
insisted in the face of the Church’s critics that the Church is 
not consciously condoning evil; and this is true even in such 
remarkable cases as the T'’e Deum for the massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s Eve or the recent official blessing upon 
Franco’s ‘‘ crusaders ” ; the idealism, to free the world from 
an oppressor, from some heresy, or grievous misrule, is 
there, and it is upon the idealism that the Church fastens ; 
but the disastrous fact is that, deceived by the idealism, 
and anxious to be on good terms with those to whom it 
ministers or whom it hopes to convert, it is apt to overlook 
other less noble motives. 

The frank recognition of that position is fundamentally 
important in any examination of the problem of the Church’s 
attitude to war. It must be agreed that in an “ unjust ” 
world a completely ‘‘ just’ war is inconceivable. In the 
present case the idealism is obvious, and it is unquestionable 
that had it been lacking, had there not been a sufficiency of 
English people who deeply and sincerely felt the evil challenge 
of Hitlerism, the war could never have occurred; but it is 
not reasonable on that account to overlook the ordinary, 
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material fears that have for two decades directed the policy 
of the democracies, and that have repeatedly condoned 
actions almost exactly similar to those which at last they 
have challenged. This war is not wholly conditioned by 
ideals of a quality that the Church can bless with a good 
conscience ; and the Church must beware lest, attracted 
by the high ideal, it approves “‘ Hitlerism must be destroyed,” 
and fails to observe that its pronouncement is echoed by 
voices ultimately inspired by very different ideals. The 
Archbishop of York’s danger is that he should awake from 
his dream to be horrified by the company he has been keeping. 
Out of the last war the idealists succeeded in rearing the 
League of Nations, and as they did so they had the “ support 
of all parties’; but it is a sobering reflection that when 
daylight came the idealists were left holding a baby for whose 
welfare the Powers successively evaded responsibility. 
For the Church to bless the ideals without recognising the 
very different motives that accompany them is not only 
to leave open the charge of condoning evil, but it is also to 
leave the Church with no effective leadership when, as in 
the case of the last war, the ideals are swamped by the evil; 
the Church may very well find itself confronted with a Peace 
that it cannot bless, and be bewildered and powerless because 
of the compromise into which it was trapped by the shining 
ideals. The resulting position may prove utterly intolerable. 
The Spanish Civil War was a case in point. The Church, 
fearing the anti-religious attitude of Communism, blessed 
the ideals of one side ; to do this it had to treat as pariahs 
the other side, which was in fact even more idealist than the 
‘** crusaders ’’; also it had to condone the whole waste of 
evil cruelty with which the war was conducted. But there 
is another even more striking lesson to be learnt from that 
Civil War. The Church willingly allied itself with Fascist 
Powers against what it, rightly or wrongly, regarded as the 
grave evil of Communism ; exactly what is it to make of the 
curious situation which has now arisen when one of its former 
allies comes to terms with the Bolshevists, and the other, 
with more becoming hesitation, begins to talk about changed 
circumstances ? What the Church has done is, for the sake 
of what, rightly or wrongly, it regards as a permanently 
good ideal, to ally itself with the States of the World, which 
only regard ideals from the point of view of expediency. 
In the last war the Church of England blessed the ideal of 
making the world safe for democracy ; but in the end found 
itself deserted by all its allies, even England, who by the time 
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the war was over had not the smallest intention of including 
Germany among the democracies for whom the world was 
to be made safe. As the Church offers its compromises to 
the World, the World which, especially in the case of a thing 
like war, requires a spiritual support for its activities, accepts 
them; but it does so with no intention of tying its hands 
as to what it may or may not do in the future. It may fight 
Communism at one moment and humbly accept the Church’s 
blessing upon its crusade ; but if later on expedience indicates 
another policy towards the enemy, it will adopt it in spite 
of the hissing of the still damp holy water. The solution of 
the problem by compromise inevitably leaves a discredited 
Church to extricate itself as best it may from a position in 
which it ought never to have been, and the solution is 
particularly dangerous because, since the Church overrides 
all national boundaries, each side may properly ask for its 
blessing upon its ideals and hopes, and the tangle which 
may thus be produced scarcely bears thinking about. 

But if the solution by compromise is to be rejected, does 
that not mean that we have to fall back upon pacifism ? 
The very fact that the question can be put in that uneasy 
way indicates how immensely important it is that, in the 
complicated circumstances of our time, the irritating argu- 
ment about pacifism should be cleared of the loose thinking 
that attends it. The pacifist stands as an idealist, and 
history entitles him to say that war neither achieves nor 
guarantees ideals. He is on equally secure ground when he 
insists that the various processes of war cannot be regarded 
as compatible with a Christian standard of human conduct. 
On these two grounds the pacifist is not only unassailable, 
but is performing a thoroughly useful service. Fundamentally 
he is stripping war of its glamour, lifting it from a world of 
abstractions where people talk of “‘ defending honest dealing 
among nations,” or “ standing courageously for truth,” or 
“refusing to acquiesce in a policy of aggression,’ and bring- 
ing it into the world of ordinary daylight where it means 
what we all know it means and is an atrocious method of 
prosecuting even the noblest of ideals. Also he is quite 
rightly insisting that, once all the subtleties of argument are 
laid aside, and regard taken of the whole sweep of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, it is quite ridiculous even to attempt 
to include the idea of war in the kind of human life that 
Jesus described. Even if it may be unreasonable to pose 
the question of what Jesus would do were He invited to take 
part in a bombing raid, the fact remains that the question 
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by its very incongruity condemns the raid, and leaves no 
doubt whatever that the Christian cannot regard war as 
good. The arguing that takes place about these obvious 
truths is sheer waste of time. Similarly the type of argument, 
and it is one very commonly employed against pacifists, 
that misuses the word “ force ”’ should be rigidly excluded 
from the discussion. It may conceivably be right and proper 
that the farmer should beat a boy who robs his orchards so 
as to persuade him not to do it again, but we should condemn 
him without hesitation if he used poison gas on the boy’s 
sister. People are apt to argue that force may legitimately 
be used for a good purpose; then in come the ideals that 
inspire a war; and war is found to be only a special type of 
force. The pacifist performs a useful service in revealing 
the worthlessness of such arguing. The fact is that intel- 
lectually the pacifist is on thoroughly sure ground, whether 
he is a Christian or not, until he steps from the classroom 
into the world of fact ; for, short of suicide, he cannot put 
his theory into practice. The world in which we live is one 
that assumes military operations as one of the sanctions of 
ordered life, and so closely is that assumption knit into the 
fabric of society that it is utterly impossible for the citizen 
of any State to avoid his share in it. That is legitimate 
criticism to which the pacifist can make no effective reply. 
The citizen, at least in England, may refuse military service, 
and the State may agree to respect the convictions that 
make him do so; but he must not therefore suppose that he 
has effectively repudiated the thing he thus escapes. Not 
only in all manner of ways has he contributed towards 
making possible the war in which he refuses to serve, but, 
and this is very well worth noticing, once a war has started 
he is dependent upon the activity of the armed forces for 
everything he uses. Even Pilate could not successfully 
wash his hands of Good Friday’s crime, and the pacifist, 
however willing he may be to suffer for his convictions, can 
escape no more easily. Thus for the Church to invite its 
members to be pacifists is simply to invite them to attempt 
the impossible. It is high time that this very patent fact 
were admitted by both sides in the distressing argument. 
It is pathetic that over and over again pacifists should work 
their way patiently, and successfully, through the labyrinth 
of sophistry brought against them by their critics, only to 
reach inevitably the disconcerting impasse of having estab- 
lished as correct conduct for the Christian something which 
he cannot practise. 
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But nevertheless the argument is very far from being 
mere waste of time, for, with the uneasiness about the 
tendencies in modern politics to which we have referred, it 
has played its part in compelling thoughtful Christians to 
reconsider the attitude which the Church has traditionally 
taken towards war. On the one hand the grim procession of 
recent history has shown all except the wilfully blind that 
though this war may have been unavoidable last August, it 
could almost certainly have been avoided if at any one of 
half a dozen moments since November, 1918, the democracies 
had acted in line with their loudly protested ideals of the 
war years; and on the other hand pacifism has made it 
clear that just as the motives that direct the life of nations 
are seldom those that appear most in public, so many of the 
activities of modern war cannot comfortably bear the light 
of day and many more are quite damnable, while none can 
be fitted into the wide compass of the teaching of Jesus. 
It would be going too far to say that the Church is yet awake 
to the position ; but at least it is true that more people are 
aware of the true state of affairs than was the case at the 
beginning of the last war ; even the Pope must be wondering 
if he did quite rightly in supporting the Fascists in Spain, 
and there can be very few among the English clergy, to say 
nothing of lay people, who have not felt the weight of the 
pacifist argument. That is all gain; for as the Church 
considers the attitude that it ought to take towards war, it 
finds the world within the Church and outside it, waiting 
for the answer. It is perhaps worth while emphasising that. 
There can be very few people, Christian or not, who do not 
regard the movement of modern -history with profound 
dismay, who do not feel as though they and all the world’s 
systems had been caught in some tide-race that was whirling 
everything to destruction, and who therefore look tragically 
for the leadership that shall bring them even temporary 
security of mind and body. They distrust Marx who, in 
defiance of facts, would have them cease their anxieties 
while they observe the majestic flow of materialist forces ; 
and they distrust the Leaders who mouth and rage their 
little hour away in sound that makes no difference to the 
rapid declension of civilised life—and hitherto they have 
distrusted the Church. Blind itself, it marched boldly with 
the blind, and to-day men die in the ditches because of its 
folly. But at least men to-day have seen signs of the stirring 
of some fresh wind; the Church no longer shouts unani- 
mously with the powers that be, for within it there are 
VoL. XXXVIII. No. 2. 7 
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critical voices, some even on the bench itself, which Cesar 
cannot quite silence; and men are beginning to wonder if 
there is yet hope that the Church of Christ may again assume 
the leadership that was surrendered when Constantine 
became a Christian. People to-day watch the Church as 
they certainly did not watch it in 1914. Then everyone 
knew what it would do—to-day they are not sure. They 
have watched the movements of the long controversy in 
which churchmen have criticised the world’s sorry activities 
on Europe’s bloody chessboard, and in which Christianity 
has been challenged for its failure to accept whole-heartedly 
its mission to teach as Christ taught. It is true that for the 
Church every hour is the eleventh and every crisis the last ; 
but to the Church in our generation there is beyond question 
being presented an opportunity of a kind that has rarely 
been presented before, for it comes at a time when the tragic 
mistakes of the recent past are very fresh in the memory ; 
the Church is being asked again about its attitude to war, 
and its leaders are men who have watched the mistakes 
being made or who have even themselves contributed to 
them. 

What then is the true answer to the Church’s perplexity ? 
We have seen the unhappy impasse into which the Church 
must inevitably be thrust if it tries still to take the way of 
compromise. If it blesses the ideal—‘ we can make no 
peace with Hitlerism ’—it stands in unconcealed danger of 
having to watch exactly such a peace being made, or of 
witnessing a debacle just as vindictive as Versailles, or, even 
more serious, of discovering that what it fondly supposed 
was a war to defend the ideal was in fact being waged for 
something much less worthy. Bitter experience has 
repeatedly disclosed the profound unreliability of the World. 
We have also seen that since its members live in a world 
that assumes war as one of its activities, if it is to commend 
the course of pacifism, it can only do so if it is prepared once 
more to challenge the World with its martyrs. That may 
be the glory to which it must come. It may be that the time 
is not far off when the counsel, ‘“‘ Come ye out from among 
them, be ye separate,” must be given; but no one dis- 
passionately regarding the contemporary scene can suppose 
that the time is yet. The fibres of the compromise are too 
deeply interwoven for such a counsel to be heard. Individual 
martyrs there may be, indeed, there are already, and they 
throw down their courageous challenge ; but it seems clear 
that the authoritative Church will for some time to come 
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still agree that the State may properly call upon its citizens 
for its defence. But that decision, and there is far more to 
be said for it than its pacifist critics suppose, need not take 
with it, as it has done in the past, the feeble acquiescence in 
the righteousness of war. It is high time that it was frankly 
recognised by Christians that war is an evil thing, the 
natural product of an evil social system. The use of the 
military machine is, after all, only one aspect of the constant 
war that takes place between the nations. The Church 
should challenge the evil through its official spokesmen, and 
should decline to be drawn by the ideals, which the World 
always throws over even the most dubious of its activities, 
into so much as an appearance of condoning so tragic an 
abomination. That leadership ought to be given, for the 
grim question, “* Christ or Cesar,” is to-day very certainly 
once more a political issue of first-class importance. But it 
is a challenge that cannot be offered simply upon the issue 
of war alone. To say, however boldly, that war is wrong, is 
futile unless there goes with it a challenge of the political and 
economic conditions of life out of which war comes. War 
is not something that comes unannounced from the blue. 
It is the inevitable product of the economic system which 
the Church is apt to accept with even less concern than it 
shows in the case of the system’s military product. The 
urgent need of our time is that the Church should free itself 
from its historic attitude of compromise with the world, and 
accept as its mission, even at this late hour, the message 
about human life which was committed to it by its Master. 
And if such a hope should be dismissed as a dream, it is 
difficult to avoid pointing out that in that case the Church 
must accept its share of responsibility for the nightmare 
conditions in which we live. 

Before the Church lightly rejects a heroic counsel, it 
might well ask itself why it supposes that the World which 
found the League of Nations an impossible accompaniment 
of its ways, should, without changing its ways, make a 
success of the idea when it has called it a Federation. The 
Christian Church stands for different ways, and the modern 
tragedy is surely a poignant appeal that it should at last 
challenge Cesar with the authentic message of its Lord 


about human life. 
R. A. EDWARDS. 
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SOURCES OF PRESENT WORLD- 
TROUBLE. 


I. THE ABUSE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
PROFESSOR W. G. DE BURGH, F.B.A. 


READERS of Plato’s Republic must often have been startled 
by a question, put by Socrates at a critical turn of the 
argument: ‘‘ How can the State handle philosophy without 
being ruined ?’’1 He was thinking of the use or abuse of 
knowledge and of the power that knowledge gives. The 
issue depends on the moral character of the rulers, on the 
end or good to which they dedicate their lives. By philo- 
sophy, he meant the reasoned inquiry into the Forms, the 
intelligible realities that lie behind the show of sensible 
appearances ; an inquiry culminating in the vision of the 
sovereign reality, the source of all being and of all value, 
the Idea or Form of the Good. Plato was convinced that 
only those whose intellectual efforts were grounded on a firm 
foundation of moral principle were privileged to achieve this 
vision. In his view it was one of the most difficult problems 
to secure in the same individual both intellectual acuteness 
and moral stability—clever men are so rarely good, and 
good people are so often stupid. That is why he insisted on 
moral discipline as the initial stage in the training of anyone 
who aspired to the knowledge of the absolute Good. Unless 
philosophic studies were based on this foundation the State 
would be ruined. Men of intellectual power and force of 
will, lacking the vision of the true Good, would be dazzled 
and enchanted by finite, this-worldly, goods and would throw 
all their energies into the pursuit of them. They would be 
the victims of that ignorance of the true principle of goodness 


1 Rep. VI. 497D. 
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that Plato elsewhere calls ‘‘ the lie in the soul,’’ and would 
become the bane of society instead of its salvation. For 
knowledge is power, and the use or abuse of power determines 
the fate, for good or evil, of the entire community. 

What Plato said more than two thousand years ago is as 
true now as it was then. The advance of modern science 
has outstripped man’s competence to make right use of it. 
In their blindness to the vision of the true Good, men have 
set their affections on this-worldly ends, forgetful of the 
things that are above. Their ambition has been centred 
on the transitory and mundane goods that science has 
placed within their grasp. In the language of Christianity 
they have chosen to live for the glory of man and not for the 
glory of God. I want in this article to trace the issues of 
this failure in modern civilisation, and, particularly, to 
consider the severance that has come about between men’s 
progress in knowledge and the development of their moral 
character. 


I. 


The term “ progress ’’ is in constant use, but few take 
thought as to its meaning. ‘‘ Words,” said Hobbes, “ are 
wise men’s counters, but the money of fools.”” We are apt 
to forget—though Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress is there to 
remind us—that advance may be towards evil as well as 
towards good; and that, even when we have in mind the 
process from a lower to a higher level of value, any significant 
assertion on the matter must be made under qualification. 
It is difficult to say anything with truth about the general 
progress of civilisation. The question has to be considered 
under limitations of time and place, and with reference to 
specific fields of cultural activity. We can trace, for instance, 
among the Hebrew people from the ninth to the fifth century 
B.C., the advance under prophetic influence from a relatively 
primitive monolatry to a pure form of ethical monotheism. 
But this religious progress went hand in hand with the 
disruption of the Jewish State, and culminated in the hour 
of its political annihilation. We must be equally guarded 
in our characterisation of the intellectual progress of modern 
Europe in the centuries since the Revival of Learning and 
the Renaissance. The progress has been within a deter- 
minate field of knowledge, that of the sciences of man and 
nature. It may well be that the thinkers and poets and 
saints of the Middle Ages—Bernard and Anselm, Dante and 
Aquinas—possessed a deeper knowledge of God and of the 
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things pertaining to God’s service than any save a few of the 
philosophers and theologians of the last four hundred years, 
The knowledge distinctive of the modern period is of another 
order; being centred on nature, and on man as part of 
nature, the speculative outlook that it has brought to birth 
is essentially humanistic and this-worldly. But within these 
limitations it offers as fine an illustration of intellectual 
progress as can be found in history. In the first place, the 
process throughout is luminously intelligible to the mind of 
the observer. Science follows upon science in the natural 
order of development: at the outset the reasoned study of 
matter and motion (mechanical physics) in the century 
between Galileo and Newton, followed (especially in the 
nineteenth century) by the development of chemistry and 
of the biological sciences, and finally, in quite recent times, 
by the application of scientific method to mental processes 
and behaviour in psychology. At each stage, the new 
discoveries give occasion for efforts after philosophic 
synthesis, in the speculative systems of Descartes, Leibniz, 
Kant, and, in our own day, in those of Alexander and 
Whitehead. Moreover, the sciences which were first deve- 
loped, far from yielding place in man’s interest to those of 
later appearance, rather continued to progress with increased 
vigour ; Faraday and Clerk Maxwell were in physics the 
contemporaries of Lamarck and Darwin, as in our own 
generation Einstein is the contemporary of the psychologists 
Freud and Jung. Secondly, we note how this advance in 
scientific knowledge has enlarged beyond belief the range of 
man’s control over his environment. All knowledge gives 
power ; as the knowledge of God gave power in things of the 
spirit to the saints of the Middle Ages, so has science given 
power over physical nature to the peoples of the modern 
world. The practical applications of science to the condi- 
tions of human life have, in the last few generations, 
revolutionised the face of nature and the whole order of 
social intercourse. Were an Englishman of the early six- 
teenth century wafted back four centuries into the past, 
he would still be able to thread his way in the England of the 
Plantagenets. After the first shock of surprise was over he 
could make himself comparatively at home. But if we 
imagine him transported over an equal stretch of time into 
the England of to-day, he would feel a hopeless alien. Here 
and there, at the sight of a cathedral or village church (until 
he entered them), in the procedure of Parliament and of the 
Law Courts, and in the rites of the Roman Church, he might, 
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if gifted with exceptional intelligence, catch the echoes of the 
England he had known. But the more obtrusive sights and 
sounds of the factory, the railroad, the aeroplane, the wireless 
and the newspaper, would soon blot from his mind these 
scanty relics of antiquity. Now the power that has thus 
enabled man to transform his physical and social surroundings 
and to adjust his behaviour and modes of life to the changed 
world is primarily, though not exclusively, a power over 
things perceived by sense. All human knowledge and all 
human desire take their origin perforce from objects of sense- 
perception ; prolonged effort of thought and will is needed, 
if man is to rise above what is obviously on a level with his 
capacities, so as to know and desire the spiritual world that 
lies beyond. To be beguiled by the lure of material things, 
and by pride in his mastery of nature into a this-worldly 
philosophy of life, is the temptation that besets the most 
gifted in the modern age, and, most of all, those who are 
marked out to be the leaders in their community. We are 
brought back to Plato’s searching question: whether such 
a philosophy, if it gains ascendancy, must not be ruinous to 
the State ? 


II. 


That there has been progress in knowledge, and in the 
power that knowledge gives, is beyond dispute, but has there 
been a corresponding progress in morality ? Are men the 
better, or the worse, for their intellectual achievements ? 
We have only to put the question to see that it admits of no 
cut and dried answer in terms of Yes or No. Let us consider 
only a single aspect of the problem,'what we may call the 
ethics of public policy and public practice. Of course the 
public life of the community is inextricably interwoven with 
the private life of the individual members ; no man lives to 
himself, nor has the State any being apart from the citizens 
who compose it. Yet a distinction may surely be drawn 
between the use of the wireless by Smith in his drawing-room 
and by the Government for purposes of propaganda, or 
between Jones’s use of an aeroplane for a business visit to 
Amsterdam or Paris, and its employment as an engine of 
destruction in war. But even if we follow Plato’s precedent 
and limit our discussion to morality as exhibited “‘ in large 
letters ’? in the State, the verdict must still be a mixed one. 
On the one hand, there is undeniably less corruption and 
far more public spirit to-day in corporate bodies, such as 
parliaments, churches, trades unions and universities than 
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at any period in the past. Above all, the troubles that have 
recently beset us have aroused in civilised peoples a wide- 
spread desire, not merely for security, but for a constructive 
peace, 7.e. for effective co-operation in the establishment and 
maintenance of a stable and just international order. The 
League of Nations may have failed to realise the hopes of its 
founders, but the aims formulated in the Preamble to the 
Covenant are more alive in men’s minds and hearts to-day 
than at any previous moment in its history. But it is to the 
other side of the picture that we must turn in our search for 
the sources of world-trouble. Over against the evidence 
for moral betterment we must set the evils that have spread 
in these last years with startling rapidity through the abuse by 
governments, both in peace and war, of the weapons that 
science has placed within their reach. I will give three 
examples. 

(1) Recent inventions have vastly increased the resources 
at the disposal of governments for sustaining and strengthen- 
ing their power. Love of power is, as Plato remarked, one 
of the most potent forces in human nature ; and its gratifica- 
tion acts as a stimulus to yet wider ambitions. Even in 
democratic countries the danger from the tyranny of public 
opinion, dreaded by so strong an advocate of representative 
government as John Stuart Mill, is far greater to-day than 
when he wrote his book on Liberty. In the Totalitarian 
States, be they Communist, Fascist, or National Socialist, 
tyranny stalks naked and unashamed. Such constitutional 
checks as have been suffered to survive seem impotent to 
curb the power of the dictators. Plébiscites have always 
lent themselves easily to manipulation from headquarters. 
It would be an error to suppose that the power thus concen- 
trated in the rulers’ hands is used to gratify purely personal 
ambitions; the personal aims of Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Stalin are identified with public causes, such as Italian 
Imperialism, the dominance of the Aryan race, the overthrow 
of Capitalism and the establishment of a classless society. 
They pursue these ideals with a zeal that is religious in its 
intensity and by the traditional methods of religious propa- 
ganda—giving and demanding from others a single-minded 
loyalty that is rightfully due to God alone. Whole peoples 
are forced, under penalties of incarceration or even of death, 
to bow down in worship before these temporal and finite 
idols. The potent weapons of mass-suggestion and the 
wireless are utilised to stifle freedom of thought in the citizen 
from childhood onwards, and to bar the doors of his mind 
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from a disinterested regard for truth. Napoleon threatened 
to dominate Europe a century and more ago; he, too, rose 
to greatness as the champion of a new order called into 
being by the French Revolution ; but he lacked the scientific 
means of mastery—the telegraph, the telephone, the railroad, 
the aeroplane, and the mechanised army—that are at the 
disposal of our modern autocrats. The peril to-day is 
graver than it was then. Moreover, the likelihood of a 
successful revolution is greatly lessened by the government’s 
monopoly of the instruments for its suppression. The rulers 
can strike at a distance and with a swiftness that allow to a 
popular rising little chance of victory. 

(2) My second example is of an evil that directly touches 
ourselves, viz., the increase of mechanisation, not only in 
industry but over the whole of life, menacing human 
personality with atrophy or asphyxiation. Think of the 
fate of a factory hand, doomed to pass eight hours of each 
day mechanically tapping eggs with the same gesture on the 
same spot! What chance has he for the expansion or 
development of individual character? This is one of the 
issues of man’s application of science and the machines he 
has invented. I am not blaming the scientists or the 
employers who make use of their discoveries." I am pointing 
out a case of cause and effect. The effect is monotony and 
standardisation, in every walk in life, the clerk’s, the 
teacher’s, even that of a professor in a university. The 
worker on the land, whom hourly contact with Nature in 
her infinite variety has hitherto preserved from contamina- 
tion, is now threatened by the tyranny of the machine. In 
each succeeding decade there is less: scope in men’s lives for 
originality, independence, freedom. We all desire workers 
in a mine or mill to have shorter hours and higher wages, 
that they may enjoy leisure for their soul’s good ;_ but what 
a confession of failure lies behind the desire ! We are at best 
tinkering—tinkering, if you will, generously and nobly— 
with the evil; like the doctor whose high calling would 
have no occasion for exercise were there no diseased bodies 
to be healed. In our modern industrial system the work is 
perforce so monotonous that the worker can find no joy in it. 
Fancy suggesting to St Paul that he should preach the gospel 
for only eight hours a day, and seek his joy and peace at 
leisure in the time left over from his vocation: or to 
Beethoven that he would be branded as a blackleg if he 
spent more than eight hours a day at the keyboard. Ideally 
work should be a delight; yet it is becoming every year 
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more of a drudgery. True, we educate the workers; but 
the very immensity of the task forces us to mechanise the 
education. There are millions of children to be taught, and 
heaven-born teachers are very few ; teachers must therefore 
be manufactured, on standardised methods, as in a machine, 
You cannot help this, any more than you can help using 
machinery in the manufactory ; it is better that all children 
should be taught, even at the cost of sacrificing quality to 
quantity in the teaching. But let us at least discern the 
evil, and be on our guard against its consequences. The 
young workers have been educated to self-consciousness ; 
they are asking questions and pressing for a full share in 
determining their own and their country’s future. The new 
gospels that have spread like wildfire over many European 
peoples, Communism, Fascism, and National Socialism, draw 
their main strength from their appeal to youth. They have 
given to the youth of Russia, Italy, and Germany an oppor- 
tunity to play their part in remoulding the world after their 
heart’s desire. 

Let us be under no illusion. The present war is not a war 
against Germany and the German people, but neither is it 
solely against Hitler and Hitler’s government. The real 
enemy is the Nazi youth. They can be counted by millions. 
Hitler could never have risen to power save for their enthu- 
siastic response to his leadership. The Germans are a people 
of high intelligence though of a different mentality from our 
own, and they would never have been beguiled into loyalty 
towards a cause that had no grip on their personality. In 
Germany, as in Russia, youth saw its chance and took it; 
a chance—be it noted—that is denied to youth under the 
more monotonous, leisurely, conservative régime of our own 
land. 

(3) My third illustration is the most important, for it 
touches the source of our failure to use rightly the power 
placed in our hands by the applied sciences. The source, 
though not the responsibility, lies in large measure in science 
itself. As all know, physical research during the last century 
has resolved the Newtonian conception of a universe of 
moving bodies into something that is scarcely distinguishable 
from pure motion. Atoms and particles of matter have gone 
by the board as physical ultimates ; in their place we have 
centres of energy—electrons, protons and the like—eddying 
with incredible velocity and diffusing, each of them, its 
activity over all space. Under the influence of the new 
physics, philosophers, like M. Bergson and the late Professor 
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Alexander, have rejected the traditional dogma that only 
the permanent can change, and have posited motion, without 
a mobile, at the very heart of reality. The same influence 
has set its stamp on the mind of the public. Just as all 
science has its roots in pre-scientific popular thinking, in the 
rough-and-ready generalisations of the plain man in presence 
of natural phenomena, so, at the other extreme, its con- 
clusions, the fruit of mysterious processes, of calculation and 
experiment that are “‘ caviare to the general,” are appro- 
priated by the intelligent public and pass into the structure 
of ordinary thought. It has happened thus with the 
apotheosis of motion ; only that, in this instance, the public 
has gone out to meet the new deity with willing worship. 
Speed records, moving pictures, swift transport, ceaseless 
change of occupation and amusement are the idols of the 
modern generation. The passion for movement has even 
invaded their religion; churches would be crowded if the 
preacher taught belief in a suffering and striving God, who 
looked to men for help in His effort for victory over evil. 
The older views of God as without variability or shadow of 
turning, and of man’s heart as restless until it find rest in 
Him, are no longer congenial to the taste of the modern world. 
The effects of this changed outlook on morality are not far 
to seek. Not only has the traditional belief that the distine- 
tion between good and evil, right and wrong, rests on an 
immutable foundation—the will of God or the principles of 
natural reason—been relegated to the museum of speculative 
antiquities; even the mention of absolute and eternal 
values is apt to be greeted by serious thinkers with a smile 
of sceptical forbearance. Relativity holds the field, in ethics 
as in physics. 

If secular moralists to-day still claim objective validity 
for moral ideals and are inspired, as is frequently the case, 
to acts of sacrifice and unselfish devotion in the cause of 
humanity and justice, this is not so much on account of any 
reasoned faith in an other-worldly absolute, a Platonic Form 
of Good or Kantian Moral Law, as because an aroma of 
sanctity still clings around those principles, long after their 
detachment from their original source in Christianity. My 
point is that if ethical standards express merely changing 
adaptations to the this-worldly requirements of a particular 
society in a particular epoch of its history, their pretensions 
to universal validity are null and void. Unless we are 
convinced of the reality of an other-worldly order, and of 
eternal and absolute principles of right and wrong, our 
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criticism, for instance, of Hitler for saying one thing one day 
at Munich and contradicting it by his action a few days later, 
is devoid of any ethical justification. 'We may contend that 
he acted ill-advisedly—that is a matter of prudential calcula- 
tion; but, save in the name of an other-worldly ideal, we 
have no right to pass moral condemnation on his conduct. 
A thorough-going ethical relativism, as Plato saw clearly, 
can find no place for morality ; it knows only interests. 


III. 


Where then lies the remedy ? How can the gulf be 
bridged between men’s knowledge, with the power it has 
brought, and their halting moral endeavour in matters of 
public policy and conduct ? 

Obviously the remedy does not lie in barring the way to 
intellectual progress. Such a counsel of despair is neither 
possible nor desirable. The example of the very men who 
have most abused the instruments of public power is there 
to warn us. Intellectual progress is possible only where 
thought is free, and what freedom have men, even to think, 
in present-day Russia or Germany ? It is not the scientists 
who are to blame for the misuse of their inventions; the 
responsibility falls wholly on those who, from lack of moral 
vision, have perverted the knowledge that could have saved 
society into an engine for its ruin. 

Nor can we look to the further promotion of knowledge 
for a remedy, tempting as is the suggestion, and one that 
in time past has had many advocates. It is a faith of long 
standing, dating back to Condorcet and the French revolu- 
tionary idealists, that universal education, especially in the 
sciences and their applications, would prove a panacea for 
all human maladies, and would banish all sin, sorrow, and 
suffering from the earth. Bitter experience has taught us 
that this is not the case. Knowledge, as we learn from Plato, 
is a two-edged sword, that has power to make or mar the 
lives of those possessed of it, according as they use or abuse 
it, for weal or woe. The cure for our present ills can only 
lie in raising the level of moral character and conduct. The 
familiar cliché, ‘‘ moral rearmament,”’ is evidence that the 
need is widely felt. The phrase is a metaphor, and not a 
very happy one. It suggests that morality itself can 
furnish the means of moral regeneration. Those who use 
it will perhaps appeal in defence to a famous passage in St 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. But the weapons of which 
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St Paul spoke were forged in the armoury, not of morality, 
but of religion. The armour he bade the Christian put on 
was the armour of God. 

Mere morality is not enough. I want, in closing this 
article, to urge that progress in morality can only become 
possible if inspired by religious faith. What the world needs 
is to recover the conviction that moral distinctions are not 
relative, but absolute, independent of what you or I, or even 
the entire community, like to think. Men’s changing moral 
valuations have never been mere adaptations to a historical 
environment ; all down the ages, they have expressed his 
groping effort to grasp the vision of an other-worldly reality, 
of an abiding moral order that is at once transcendent of, 
and immanent in, the world in which we live. Secular 
morality, apart from religion, can hardly avail to inspire 
this saving faith. Yet without this faith we are plunged ever 
deeper into the maelstrom of relativity. There are two 
reasons why morality is unequal to this task of self-preserva- 
tion. In the first place, its scope is limited to the field of 
human actions. There are other values beside the practical ; 
the knowledge of the truth, for instance, that is the goal of 
the scientist, the historian and the philosopher, or, again, 
the expression of truth and beauty in the arts. There is a 
plurality of values, each with an absolute claim on our 
allegiance ; when the claims conflict, no single claimant, 
not even morality, has the right to decide the issue. Religion 
alone can give a final judgement, for religion knows no 
departmental limits. It embraces the whole personality of 
the worshipper, his mind and heart and will; and God, the 
object of worship, is the Alpha and the Omega, the source of all 
being and of all value, compassing with His presence the whole 
universe of reality. There is a further reason why morality 
is incapable of healing its own sickness. It is true that 
reflection upon the nature of moral obligation lifts us, as 
Kant impressively showed, beyond the spatio-temporal 
processes of nature and history to the recognition of an 
other-worldly and eternal Moral Law. It is true also, as 
Plato showed, that reflection on finite goods lifts us to the 
vision of an other-worldly principle of goodness, in which 
alone the soul of man, with its restless aspiration for the 
infinite, can find rest and final satisfaction. But both these 
objects of moral faith, the eternal Moral Law and the eternal 
Form of Good, remain, for moral vision, abstract and 
impersonal. I fully admit, what is in the light of human 
history indisputable, that wise and strong natures, such as 
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are endowed with a wide culture and a lofty pride in their own 
rectitude, are able to direct their lives aright by reliance on 
such impersonal ideals. Stoicism is still a living power 
among such men to-day. But it offers no solution to our 
main problem. For one thing, I am convinced that reason 
cannot rest satisfied with an other-world of self-supporting 
values. Absolute goodness, absolute beauty, and the rest 
are intelligible only if integrated with the consciousness of 
an existing individual as their bearer (7'rdger), in other words, 
with God. I have discussed the philosophical approach 
from ethics to theism elsewhere,4 and must content myself 
with this bare statement of conviction. Moreover, even 
were the Stoic doctrine proved adequate in philosophy, it 
could never be a gospel of salvation for the multitude. Its 
appeal is to a moral aristocracy, to the cultured few who are 
able by strength of will to stand four-square against all winds 
that blow. The rank and file—and it is these who in this 
democratic age most need moral rearmament—will never be 
stirred to sacrifice by an abstraction, not even though it be 
Kant’s transcendent Moral Law or Plato’s transcendent 
Form of Good. They must have an object of worship that 
can evoke response, not only from the intellect and will, 
but from the imagination and the heart. Of this the 
leaders of Communism and National Socialism are well 
aware, when, in their contempt for rational justification, 
they set in its place a battle-cry for victory.” These false 
creeds with their false promises of a terrestrial millennium, 
must be combated by a living theistic faith. In hoc signo 
vinces. The religion that sets its trust in man can only be 
conquered by a religion that sets its trust in God. 


W. G. DE BURGH. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 


1 See my Gifford Lectures, From Morality to Religion. 

2 It is matter of common knowledge that the adherents of these 
doctrines habitually decline to engage in speculative discussion of their 
validity. They regard argument as irrelevant. Embrace the creed and 
you will be assured by faith of its credibility. On the whole subject, 
Georges Sorel’s Réflexions sur la violence, one of the most significant books 
of the last half-century, should be consulted (see especially, in the Intro- 
duction to the volume, on the application of Bergson’s doctrine of the 
‘“* myth,” the references to Pascal, and the analogy with early Christianity). 
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SOURCES OF PRESENT WORLD- 
TROUBLE. 


II. MISCARRIAGE OF GOOD INTENTIONS. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, LL.D., Lirr.D. 


Emeritus Professor of History in the University of London. 


I. 


“THE pathway to hell is paved with good intentions.” 
Never has the truth of this familiar proverb been more 
lamentably illustrated than by the process of British policy, 
as determined by well-intentioned pacificist pressure, during 
the twenty years that have elapsed since the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The termination of that pacifically 
paved pathway is the hell of the present appalling war. 
The Treaty of Versailles itself has often been blamed by 
well-intentioned ideologues for its excessive severity. Its 
fault was widely different. Its terms should be com- 
pared with those which Germany herself, when she was 
confident of victory, imposed upon prostrate Russia at 
Brest-Litovsk (March, 1918) and upon the conquered 
Rumanians at Bukarest (May, 1918). Still more should it 
be compared with the terms which were to have been dictated 
to the defeated British and French if the great offensive of 
the spring of 1918 had been successful. And a triumphant 
Germany would not have allowed the subjugated Allies to 
evade the severities of their capitulation as, unfortunately, 
the victorious Allies allowed the defeated Germans to evade 
or repudiate the stipulations of the Versailles settlement. 
The fault of the Treaty of Versailles was its non-enforcement. 
Germany was permitted to escape too easily the proper 
penalties for her many and atrocious crimes. She had kept 
Europe in trepidation for a quarter of a century; she had 
207 
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prevented the formation of that organised Concert of the 
Great Powers which had been in rapid process of creation 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century; she had 
rendered fruitless a long series of Peace Conferences ; she 
had repudiated arbitration; she had initiated and main- 
tained the ruinous international race in armaments that 
marked the early years of the present century; she had 
precipitated crisis after crisis during the years 1904-14; 
she had been the prime promoter of the Great War itself ; 
she had waged that war with a savage disregard of all the 
established principles of either law or humanity, throwing 
the world back into the barbarism of the Thirty Years’ 
inferno of the seventeenth century; she had not been 
defeated until she had taken a toll of over 8,000,000 lives, 
and had caused a destruction of the painfully accumulated 
wealth of the world estimated by an American statesman at 
the value of 337,993,000,000 dollars.1_ In short, Germany’s 
offences against the comity of mankind, against the principles 
of international law, against the dictates of humanity, 
against the cause of advancing civilisation, against the 
Christian ideal of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, were such that her power for evil should have 
been entirely taken away until she had given convincing 
evidence that she had purged herself from aggressive and 
merciless militarism—the policy of “‘ blood and iron ”’— 
which had characterised her ever since Bismarck’s day. 


II. 


In November, 1918, Germany lay prostrate. The most 
formidable military machine that the world had ever known 
strewed the earth, shattered and derelict. The German 
navy was in open revolt; the German army a mob of 
fugitives. Germany escaped occupation and devastation 
only by unconditional surrender. The “ war-drunken ” 
people who had set out in the night to seize world-dominion 
awoke to a morning of disillusionment and defeat. But the 
cost of Germany’s reduction had been, as we have seen, 
colossal. The British Empire alone had mobilised 8,904,467 
men, of whom 908,371 had been killed and 2,090,212 
wounded.? The British national debt had been increased 


1 Nearly £72,000,000,000 at 4-7 dollars to the pound sterling. See 
the detailed tables in E. L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Cost of the Great 
World-War. New York, 1919, pp. 267-299. 

? See R. F. Harlow, Current History. New York, 1925, pp. 355-7. 
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from £700,000,000 to £7,000,000,000. Thelosses and burdens 
of France had been even more gigantic. The whole economic 
and social system of the world had been disarrayed. 

Hence in 1919 the dominant desire of the entire human 
race, with the exception of the defeated German militarists, 
was for an assured peace in which the prodigious losses of 
the Great War might, as far as possible, be made good. So, 
with the wisest and most noble intentions conceivable, three 
things were done with a view to the banishment of war 
from the world, the substitution of co-operation for conflict, 
the recovery of prosperity. First, a League of Nations was 
formed which ultimately came to include more than sixty 
sovereign states; secondly, Disarmament Conferences were 
held for the purpose of effecting a general reduction of 
armies, navies, and air forces; thirdly, pacificist doctrines 
were formulated and propagated in order to confirm a world 
already converted by the German débacle in its conviction 
of the folly as well as the wickedness of aggressive war. 

Unfortunately, from all these benign enterprises the 
German militarists held aloof. When Germany was admitted 
to the League of Nations (1926), they used her position solely 
for her own selfish purposes, e.g. that they might secure a 
mitigation of the terms of the Versailles treaty, or that they 
might sow dissension among the other members of the League. 
When Germans attended Disarmament Conferences their 
one idea appeared to be to compel other peoples to reduce 
their forces while they went on increasing theirs. As for 
the doctrines of pacificism, they poured upon them supreme 
contempt, reviving in the extremest forms the Odin worship 
of Treitschke and Bernhardi. 

The peace-loving peoples of the world failed to realise the 
burning rage and the consuming passion for revenge that 
filled the breasts of the defeated German militarists during 
the years that followed the dictation of Versailles. These 
militarists had always glorified war. Treitschke, for example 
spoke of it as “sacred,” regarded it as “‘ part of the divinely 
appointed order,” exalted it as “‘the one remedy for an 
ailing nation,” and so on interminably. Otto von Gottberg, 
before 1914, cried: ‘‘ War is the most august and sacred of 
human activities. For us, too, the great and joyful hour of 
battle will one day strike. Deep in the German heart must 
joy in war and the longing for war endure.” And with 
similar utterances this article could be filled. But the war 
envisaged by the German militarists was always a victorious 
war. As Treitschke naively remarked after one of his most 
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inhuman outbursts: ‘‘ The German scheme expresses the 
confidence of a nation accustomed to conquer.” That 
Germany with her vast army, her powerful navy, her 
supreme air force, her store of accumulated wealth, could be 
beaten did not enter into the calculation of these frenzied 
fire-eaters. The conquerors of Denmark (1864), Austria 
(1866) and France (1870-1) must, according to “ the logic 
of history ’’ march on triumphantly to the dismemberment 
of the British Empire and the hegemony of the world. 
Hence, when defeat and a dictated peace actually came, 
the bewilderment and fury of the frustrated warmongers 
passed the limits of sanity. Their wild ravings are exempli- 
fied in the lurid pages of Mein Kampf. The frenzied Hitler 
and his fellows would fain persuade the world that Germany 
had not been properly defeated ; that she had been stabbed 
in the back by Communists and Jews ; that she was innocent 
of “ war-guilt ” ; that she had been feloniously “‘ encircled” 
and wantonly attacked ; that her mode of waging war had 
been grossly misrepresented ; that she had been shockingly 
ill-treated at Versailles ! 

They themselves, of course, knew the damnatory truth : 
they had deliberately planned the war ; they had precipitated 
it as soon as they were ready; they had waged it with all 
their might and with a reckless disregard of consequences ; 
and—they had been defeated! They had planned the war. 


** Why not admit,” wrote Herr Harden on August 1, 
1914, ‘‘ what is and must be the truth, namely, that 
between Vienna and Berlin everything was fully pre- 
pared ? We should be mere slaves, unworthy of the men 
who achieved predominance in Germany if, fifty years 
after K6niggratz, things could be otherwise.” 


Again, a little later: ‘‘ Cease the pitiful attempts to excuse 
Germany’s action. Not as weak-minded blunderers have we 
undertaken the fearful risk of this war. We wanted it.” 
This having been so, it was the mere fact of defeat, and not 
the nature of the peace treaty that was the supreme cause 
of their disgust and rage. Having made war in their own 
time, place and manner, they had failed: that was the gall 
and the wormwood. They would never rest until in another 
war they had achieved victory and revenge, wiping out the 
stain of their mistakes and the memory of their overthrow. 
Hence, beneath the deceptive surface of the Weimar Republic, 
from the very moment of the armistice, they made it their 
business to collect and conceal arms, to train men and boys 
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in military organisations, to formulate plans of campaign, 
and to stir up the national spirit to hatred and a renewed bid 
for world-dominion. 


III. 


Over against this persistent belligerency of the German 
militarists stood the ideology of British pacificism. The 
French were not so blind, for they had suffered more terribly 
than had the British from the brutality and bestiality of the 
German invaders, and they were more alive than were the 
British to the returning menace of secret German rearmament 
and regimentation. The British, however, with the noblest 
of good intentions, put their trust in collective security 
through the League of Nations ; in general disarmament led 
by British example ; in the preaching of the gospel of peace 
based on the principles of the Christian religion and the 
dictates of common sense. A few words concerning each of 
these three constituents. 

(1) The League of Nations. This well-meant American 
institution, which came into operation in January, 1920, did 
a large amount of useful, if minor, work during the first three 
years of its existence. The League’s handbooks give a list 
of no fewer than seventeen disputes, mainly arising out of 
the war and the peace treaties, which were amicably settled 
under the League’s auspices during this triennium. The 
first real test of the League’s efficiency came in 1923 when 
one of the Great Powers was involved. Italy, which had 
recently passed under the authority of Mussolini, became 
embroiled with the small and weak kingdom of Greece 
concerning an incident on the island of Corfu. Greece 
appealed to the League, but Mussolini refused to admit its 
jurisdiction ; bombarded Corfu and exacted an indemnity 
of 50,000,000 lire. The League was ignored and defied. 
Here was the acid test. The League at that date consisted 
of fifty-two members, including both Italy and Greece. 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League, to which all 
members had subscribed, ran : 


** Should any Member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of its covenants . . . it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other 
Members of the League, which hereby undertakes 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade 
or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the cove- 
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nant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial, or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State.” 


The issue was joined. What would the fifty covenant- 
bound States do in face of the open defiance of covenant- 
breaking Italy ? Sanctions or no sanctions ? That was the 
question. The pacificists and the politicians who, like the 
Irishman were “ for the law but agin’ its enforcement ’’—won 
the day. Nothing was done. Italy “ got away with it”; 
Greece was left to her fate. 

This tragic object lesson was not lost either upon the 
States eager for aggression or upon the Members of the League 
who had been prepared to enforce the Covenant, but had 
been prevented by the pacificists from doing so. The lament- 
able sequence is too well known to require a detailed descrip- 
tion. Amid increasing disintegration, growing impotence, 
and accumulating contempt, the League proceeded from one 
resounding failure to another. A broken reed, like Egypt 
in Old Testament times, it merely pierced the hand of those 
who leaned upon it for support. Menaced States who 
appealed to it found themselves immeasurably worse off 
than if it had never come into existence: it gave them no 
effective help ; it irritated their oppressors ; it prevented the 
action of interested friends who but for its presence would 
undoubtedly have intervened. In 1932 it failed to save 
Manchuria from Japan; in 1935 it failed to prevent the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia; in 1936 it failed to do any- 
thing except pass resolutions when Germany remilitarised 
the Rhineland (a breach not only of the Treaty of Versailles, 
but also of the freely negotiated Treaty of Locarno) and 
doubled the size of her (also prohibited) conscript army ; in 
1937 it failed, when Japan invaded China, to do more, after 
athree-months meditation, than express “* profound distress ”’ 
at China’s sufferings, ‘‘ solemnly condemn ”’ Japan’s lawless 
action, and extend its ‘‘ moral support” to the unhappy 
and helpless victim; in 1938, most spectacularly of all, it 
failed to exercise the slightest influence on the course of 
events when in the spring, Germany annexed Austria, and 
in the autumn raped Czechoslovakia. In short pacificism 
destroyed the League of Nations, and wrecked the ideal of 
collective security, by refusing to apply sanctions when they 
were needed, and when their application was specifically 
enjoined and pledged. By declining to allow the policeman 
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to use his truncheon it gave complete immunity to the 
criminals. 

(2) Disarmament. A _ similar fatality followed the 
pacificist attitude to disarmament. The League Covenant 
(Article 8) stated that : 


““The Members of the League recognise that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety, and with the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations.” 


Moreover, wholly apart from the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, the maintenance of national solvency impera- 
tively demanded the drastic reduction of the enormous 
armies, navies, and air forces that had been called into being 
during the later phases of the war. Hence, one of the first 
acts of the first Assembly of the League of Nations (1920) 
was to set up a Commission to investigate the disarmament 
problem. This Commission continued to investigate for 
four years, i.e. till September, 1924, but wholly without 
result. Universal distrust and mutual fear paralysed all its 
proceedings: Poland was afraid of Russia, Yugoslavia of 
Italy, Rumania of Hungary, and above’ all, France of 
Germany. For Germany was known to be hoarding arms 
and training volunteers. She was, moreover, discovered to 
be acquiring munition works and accumulating weapons in 
Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, and even Bolshevik Russia. 
Undeterred, however, by this preliminary failure, the 
sixth Assembly of the League returned to the problem 
(September, 1925) and appointed a “ Preparatory Com- 
mission ’’ to pave the way to a general Disarmament Con- 
ference. For five years this new body toiled unhopefully, 
finally disbanding in December, 1930, leaving as the sole 
fruits of its long labour a Report and a Draft Convention. 
The Disarmament Conference, thus heralded, met in 
February, 1932, under the presidency of Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son. He and his Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
strove ardently to make the Conference successful. They 
wholly failed, however, to do so. Germany, which in 1933 
passed under Hitler’s domination, proved to be implacably 
exigent and truculent : in October of that year she withdrew 
both from the Conference and the League, and openly 
embarked on the task of preparation for renewed <otalitarian 
war. 
Meantime, what was Britain, under the pressure of Peace 
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Societies and the League of Nations, doing ? Having saved 
herself by her exertions in the Great War, she was, with the 
noblest intentions in the world, striving to save Europe by 
her example. She was divesting herself of the means of both 
offence and defence in the vain hope that other States would 
follow in her path. In the supposed cause of collective 
security she was reducing her forces to a point at which her 
influence ceased to count in the councils of the world. When 
the Disarmament Conference met in 1932 Britain had already 
disarmed to an extreme that made her negligible. She was 
far weaker than she had been in 1914, to say nothing of 1918. 
In 1914 she had had eighty-nine capital ships, in 1932 the 
number had fallen to fifteen ; in the same time her cruisers 
had been reduced from 1381 to fifty-nine; her submarines 
were forty fewer. Similarly, her army, which in 1914 had 
numbered 186,420 men—a microscopic force when compared 
with the conscript millions of the Continent—was in 1982 
only 148,800. Her air force, again, had sunk to the fifth 
place among the air forces of the Great Powers ; in 1918— 
with 28,000 officers and 264,000 men—it had been easily 
first both in size and efficiency. 

The fruits of Britain’s well-meant unilateral disarmament 
were seen in British impotence in the Abyssinian crisis of 
1935, the Rhineland crisis of 1936, the Chinese crisis of 1937, 
the Austrian and Czechoslovac crises of 1938. Britain, it is 
true, had—in spite of the protests of the pacificists and the 
antagonism of Socialist Labour—begun in 1935 slowly and 
hesitantly to re-arm. But her rearmament was utterly 
inadequate both in pace and in amount. Neither her 
regular army nor her territorial force was nearly up to 
establishment, and recruiting was actively opposed not only 
by more than 300 pacificist organisations but also by the 
official leaders of the Socialist-Labour Party. The navy 
was so weak, especially in cruisers, that it was quite unable 
to guarantee the performance of its proper functions either 
in the Mediterranean or the Pacific. Above all, the air force, 
the central arm of modern warfare, continued to be scanda- 
lously neglected. The blindness of the British Government 
is almost incredible. On November 28, 1934, Mr. Baldwin 
in the House of Commons said: “I think it is correct to say 
that the Germans are engaged in creating an air force!” 
At that very date a Swedish authority calculated that the 
Germans had already 12,500 machines, and they were 
building new ones at a rate of some 500 a month! Britain 
then had only 560 first-line machines available for defence. 
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In May, 1935, she was promised that within the next two 
years she should have 588 more! British defence against 
attack from the air was equally ludicrous in its insufficiency. 

What makes the situation even more anomalous is that 
from 1985 onward the majority of the Socialist-Labour 
Party, while continuing to oppose rearmament, became 
increasingly bellicose and provocative in its utterances. It 
denounced Italy in respect of Abyssinia; Japan in respect 
of China; Germany in respect of Czechoslovakia. It even 
demanded active assistance of the Reds in Spain. But, 
against the majority, there remained a minority who persis- 
tently advocated peace at any price. Unfortunately they 
were reinforced by a number of well-intentioned but deluded 
divines, whose misinterpretations of Christianity deeply 
corrupted the Churches. Let me conclude with a few words 
concerning this heresy. 

(8) Pacificism. The Christian pacificist bases his creed 
mainly on a few isolated passages in the Sermon on the 
Mount. He ignores the fact that there are other similar 
passages whose equally imperative commands he never 
attempts to obey : he does not pretend to limit his conversa- 
tion to Yea and Nay; to give his cloak and his coat to 
anyone who asks him; to go two miles with everyone who 
compels him to go one; to lend without limit and look for 
no return; to take no thought for the morrow. 

But the fundamental fallacy of pacificism resides in the 
fact that it regards war as something separate and apart ; 
as a thing evil in itself to be abjured in all circumstances. 
It is not a thing separate and apart ; it is simply force raised 
to its highest degree. The pacificist‘to be logical and consis- 
tent must (as Tolstoy did) renounce the use of force in all 
circumstances. He must not defend himself if attacked ; 
he must not resist burglars who pillage his property; he 
must not protect his wife and children against violence ; he 
must not support a police force or by any physical means 
attempt to restrain criminals. He must, in short, become 
an anarchist. No: evil must be resisted by every force, 
moral and physical, available. The nature and amount of 
force to be applied depends entirely upon the nature and 
the amount of force employed by the offender. By all means 
he must be overcome. 

The damage done to the cause of law and justice by 
pacificist propaganda is incalculable. The gangsters of the 
world took heart when the Oxford Union Society passed a 
resolution (February, 1933) “that this House will in no 
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circumstances fight for King and Country.” Still more 
were they encouraged when, later in the same year, the 
Labour Party Conference pledged itself to take no part in 
any war. But most of all were they cheered when the 
massed pacificist organisations of the country instituted the 
** Peace Ballot ” (1935) and by a seductive set of questions 
got 11,627,765 British innocents to declare themselves 
opposed to war. The gangsters as they contemplated these 
colossal figures, came to the conclusion that, whatever they 
might do, Britain would not resist them. The British 
Government, too, feeble and bewildered, was hypnotised 
into inactivity, and for two years it allowed essential rearma- 
ment to languish. The cause of peace, as well as the cause 
of international law and justice, was fatally compromised. 
In vain did patriots warn their fellow-citizens of the perils 
of British weakness, and tell them how certainly the spectacle 
of a defenceless British Empire would lure the insatiable 
dictators to attempt its spoliation. Their voices were 
drowned by the choruses of the Peace Societies. The 
nemesis is the present war. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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THE UNSTABLE MIND OF THE 
GERMAN NATION. 


F. H. HEINEMANN, Pu.D. 


Formerly Professor of Philosophy in Frankfurt University and Lecturer 
in Philosophy at the Sorbonne. 


Ir may be said that the German nation does not exist, but 
only individuals and tribes, and if we look at individuals so 
different as Hans Sachs, Holbein, Meister Eckhart, Goetz 
von Berlichingen, Frederick the Great, Goethe, Bismarck, 
Alfred Rosenberg, and the tribes like the Bavarians, Prus- 
sians, the inhabitants of the Rhineland and East Prussia, we 
find them so diverse, in some cases even opposed in nature to 
each other, that we have difficulty in discovering the “unity” 
of the German nation. I agree that this difficulty exists. 
But if we were to start with individuals our task would be 
impossible because it would lead us to an indefinite number 
of biographies ; the psychology of the German tribes again 
must be the object of a special study which has hardly been 
begun, though some beginnings already exist. This diversity, 
moreover, forms part of the character of the German nation. 

We are entitled to concentrate our attention on the 
German nation, and not on individuals and tribes (though 
we must always have both in mind) because the German 
nation is not a mere sum of individuals and tribes, but more 
than a sum, namely, a whole, a totality, a Gestalt. We are 
not presupposing a mystic “soul of nations.” It is true 
that only individualised reality exists, but that does not 
mean that the individual is the only reality. On the con- 
trary, if the individual existed quite isolated, like Robinson 
Crusoe on a desert island, he would never become a man in 
the full sense. From the first days of our earthly existence 
we partake in the common language, habits, customs, 
religious practice, moral notions and outlook of the society 
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in which we are born. We speak the language of our father 
and mother, we accept their habits, notions, morals and 
religion. This common atmosphere is supra-individual, and 
has certain characteristics which permeate us. In all of 
them is expressed what we call the nation. This nation 
itself, it is true, is only a historical unity of fairly recent 
origin.!_ This community, its language, habits and institu- 
tions, have undergone many changes. Yet our question is : 
are there any constant elements, functions or structures, which 
reappear in the history of the German nation, common to all 
spheres of its realisation, such as its language, law, science, 
etc.? If we consider the diversity of historical stages and 
the variety of individuals and tribes in any period, are there 
any constant elements, functions or structures, which 
reappear in all of them ? Were we to put our question into 
the language of behaviourist psychology: are there any 
constant characteristic features in the behaviour of German 
people distinguishing them from other nations ? This is our 
question. 

The basis upon which we try to answer it is experience. 
First of all my own experience, which covers a time of more 
than forty years in the Kaiserreich, in the German Republic 
and in the “ Third Reich,”’ which brought me in touch with 
all kinds of institutions (schools, universities, churches, 
Jugendbiinde, army), with all sorts of social circles from 
peasants and workers to citizens and aristocracy, with nearly 
all German tribes of North Germany, Westphalia, South 
Germany, Brandenburg and Pomerania, in all of which I 
lived. But invaluable and indispensable as such a per- 
sonal experience may be, it would be insufficient, were it 
not corrected by the experiences of other people, either of 
foreigners who have lived in Germany, or of Germans 
themselves. I prefer by far the self-descriptions and con- 
fessions of representative Germans like Jean Paul, Hélderlin, 
Goethe, Hegel and Nietzsche. Besides that we have the 
vast realm of German productions in literature, art, social 
institutions, ete., and the fundamental facts of German 
history and geography. 

The character from which I start, and which, I think, 

1 The word German (deutsch) appears for the first time as an expression 
for the language only (theodisca lingua) in the eighth century (788: 
Lorcher Annalen) in Latin texts. It seems to have been created by the 
Church as a common expression for the six German tribes on the right bank 
of the Rhine. From the eleventh century it meant the national community. 
The word Germany (Deutschland) appears in the fifteenth century and is 
not universally accepted before the seventeenth century. 
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distinguishes the German nation and makes its characteristics 
so difficult and a definition impossible, is the fact that it is 
indeterminate. Any other European nation, the English, 
French, Italian, even the small independent nations of 
German origin like Switzerland and Holland, are quite 
determined, have arrived at a specific way of life which they 
pursue. Not so the Germans. 

They are, first of all geographically, undetermined. There 
are no natural frontiers like the mountains of Switzerland, 
Spain, Italy, or the sea, as in England. The German 
frontiers are not fixed, they have changed from century to 
century. Germany, the centre of Europe, became the 
meeting point of the peaceful and hostile penetration of 
foreign powers. It was often the battleground on which 
it defended itself against foreign invasion or the melting-pot 
of foreign civilisations. It is the centre of a circle, the radius 
of which again is not determined. Europe itself has neither 
natural nor spiritual unity. This uncertainty about its 
frontier, the feeling that it may easily be invaded by a 
combination of surrounding nations and that it has still to 
find its definite frontier is of fundamental importance for the 
understanding of the German nation and of the European 
unrest. Just because the frontiers are not natural, they are 
indeterminate in respect of their very meaning, they may be 
regarded and postulated as those of the German race (‘‘ one 
race, one Reich’) or as those of the German Lebensraum, 
both of which are very different from those of the German 
state. 

It is not our opinion that this geographical fact determines 
all other characteristics of this nation. On the contrary, this 
“being not determined” is a general characteristic which 
reappears in many spheres, even in the biological sphere of 
the famous race. The German nation is a mixture of races, 
called by Nietzsche “ the people of the most amazing mixture 
and interpenetration, ‘the middle-nation’ in all possible 
meanings of this word” (das Volk der ungeheuerlichsten 
Mischung und Zusammenriihrung, das Volk der Mitte in 
jedem Verstande (Aphorism 244, Jenseits) ). He means by 
this that it forms the middle of the continent, that it mediates 
between the European nations and that it is mittelmassig, 
of medium qualities compared with other civilisations. 
Following him Miiller-Freienfels in his Psychology of the 
German and his Civilisation defines the substance of the 
German nation as mixed race, and contends that the so-called 
“race instinct” is not a natural biological fact, but an 
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artificial sociological construction. As a matter of fact since 
its beginning the German people intermarried in the west 
with Roman and Gallo-Roman, in the east with Slavonic, 
Lithuanian, Finnish and other people. These are historical 
facts similar to the later mixtures with the surrounding 
French and Slavonic nations. Nietzsche regarded this fact 
as so fundamental that he considered the manysidedness of 
the German soul to be its consequence. 

The Germans, moreover, are historically indeterminate. 
By this I mean that the Germans never during their history 
found their definite form of government, of state, of society, 
etc., of their own, they never found themselves. Whereas 
the English nation as early as the thirteenth century found 
itself, its own language and literature, its own constitution, 
forms of social, political and cultural institutions, like the 
House of Commons, and the first colleges of Oxford, which 
have remained since fundamentally the same through all 
changes !; whereas France in the days of Louis XIV and 
again since the French Revolution has been united, Germany 
had not this privilege. The German tribes overran the 
Roman Empire by sheer force, but because they were 
barbarians and had no civilisation of their own they fell a 
prey to the higher civilisation of the Roman Empire. For 
more than a thousand years the Latin language was the 
language of the higher studies, Roman art set the standard 
for poetry and art, Roman law was superimposed over 
German law, and the German Empire styled itself ‘‘ Roman 
Empire of the German Nation.” This tragic fate repeats 
itself in later centuries when Italy, Spain, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, England, one after the other, had a deep 
influence on German thought and civilisation, so that the 
character of the German nation was developed in a kind of 
continual struggle against foreign influences. Her reaction 
was sometimes very strong and therefore the stress on her 
own character very emphatic, but this is just a confirmation 
of the struggle and of the fundamental ‘* indetermination.” 

The German nation is sociologically indeterminate. That 
does not at all mean that no classes exist. On the contrary 
the class distinctions are very deep, and some classes like 
rural gentry, the “‘ Junkers,”’ or the peasants are stable and 
have undergone little change through the centuries. But 
important is the fact that a more or less fixed society, 
comparable to that in England or France, does not exist in 


1 Cf. T. B. Macaulay, The History of England, Pitt Press Series, 
Cambridge, 1907, p. 15. 
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Germany. There is no natural hierarchy as in England, 
nor has the aristocracy been open as in this country, open 
to newcomers, and open to new ideas; there is no common 
_ social ideal which has power over every member of the society 
like the ideal of the gentleman (the ordinary German is no 
gentleman and has no intention to be), there is consequently 
no permanent set of values which are likely to govern the 
whole German nation in its internal development. German 
society is therefore more fluid, more liable to alterations than 
other societies in Europe. This again has a consequence 
which distinguishes German society from all other societies 
in Europe, namely, the fact that the soldier plays a first rdle 
in this society just because it is weak. It is no chance that 
the encyclopedic work: The German Nation. Its Essence, 
its Destiny, devotes two large volumes to the soldier, and 
it says rightly : 


‘““German history has been determined from the 
beginning by the soldiers. The soldierly attitude is 
to be felt even in moral science and law. There are 
surely only a very few elements of our national being 
which are without relation to the military element.” 


This is quite true and is the logical consequence of the 
non-existence of a natural social order whose place is taken 
by an artificial order. 

This is of great importance in the political sphere where 
the army plays a greater role than in any other country. 
Politically, also, the Germans are indeterminate. I do not 
know of any other country of which an historian would say 
these words which Steinhausen uses for the German nation 
in his History of German Civilisation.? 


‘For a long time,” he says, “‘it was undetermined, 
whether the one or the other of the German developments 
or characters, like the clerical or profane, the catholic 
or protestant, the North German or South German, 
obedience or pride, sentiment or action were to prevail. 
It was even undetermined whether political or cultural 
developments would occur leading to the formation 
of, so to speak, different nations.” 


This fundamental political indetermination expresses itself 
in the absence of a stable political form of government and 
1 Das deutsche Volk. Sein Wesen, seine Stunde, 1934 ff. 


2 Steinhausen, Geschichte der Deutschen Kultur, 4. A. Leipzig, 1936, 
Vol. I, p. 555. 
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in the passage through all possible forms of government, 
petty principalities, free cities, absolute monarchy, liberal 
monarchy, republic and Third Reich. If the Third Reich 
claims a thousand years for its future, Germans themselves 
say that 999 of them have already gone. 

All these forms of indetermination are the expression of 
one basic fact. Whereas all animals are determined and 
have arrived at a specific type which they may vary in 
limited directions—man only is not fixed, he has the possi- 
bility of development in different ways. The German nation 
demonstrates this fact to an extreme degree. Thence arises 
its enigmatic character. The Germans are the most “ unreal” 
of all European nations. They know it themselves. ‘* We 
have no real existence, we are only longing and seeking for 
it’ (Hélderlin). ‘‘ The German character belongs to the 
future ” (Fichte). ‘*‘ The German himself is not, he becomes, 
he develops himself.” This is a fate with tragic 
consequences : 


**The Germans are more elusive, full of contradic- 
tions, unknown, surprising, even frightful, than other 
nations are to Germans; they escape definition and 
are therefore the despair of the Frenchmen. It is 
characteristic of the Germans that the question ‘ What 


is German ? ’ never dies out ”’ (Nietzsche). 


Goethe, Schiller, Arndt, Lagarde and Nietzsche are in 
agreement about the fact that German life is rich, even 
abundant in possibilities, but poor, depressingly poor in 
realisation or definite form. The “ great German Nobody,” 
der grosse deutsche Niemand, about whom Jean Paul speaks, 
has been endowed by God with all possible worlds, he may 
play with them, populate them with his fantasies and 
dominate them—but the real world has not been given to 
him. 

To French and Latin people reality is a source of joy, 
of constant pleasure. They partake in the grace of reality. 
To German people reality is a source of suffering, the object 
of constant and interminable work. 


“Why,” asks Leopold Ziegler in his The Holy 
Empire of the Germans, “‘ is it so extremely difficult for 
a German to reach reality ? Why is it, until to-day, 
not given to him to be reality ? Because he discovers, 
in distinction from all other nations, the fact that no 
reality is immediate, but only mediated. This revela- 
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tion, a fate like no other revelation, must be paid for ” 
(II., p. 258 f.). 


Whereas the French have great, even excessive facility 
in expressing themselves and a French lecture is an esthetical 
pleasure, the best German minds have often a great difficulty 
in expressing themselves and it may be painful to listen to 
them. This is based on the fundamental breach between 
| possibility and reality. The German mistrusts reality (con- 
| trary to the English and French), he does not accept the 
world as it is. He does not believe that it represents the 
true reality. He feels it as paradoxical, full of contradictions, 
indefinable and incalculable. 

Some weeks ago I was in a small French church in Paris, 
St. Louis en Isle ; suddenly I had the impression that here 
the ideal sphere enters the real sphere. The Holy, the Saints 
are present, heaven comes down to the earth without break. 
French catholic people are really endowed with the grace 
of the real presence of God; God has taken human shape 
and lives with men. French life and art, even in its simplest 
form, for instance the dance on the streets on July 14, is a 
perfect realisation of this nation, full of charm, of joy, of 
gaiety. The German aspect is dark against that, the breach 
between God and man is more deeply felt. “The deity 
which is above all name,” says Tauler, “‘ cannot efficiently 
affect us but under the supposition of our complete self- 
destruction.”? ‘The German distrusts the reality of the world, 
of himself and of God; whereas confidence in reality leads 
to self-confidence and to confidence i in the actual appearance 
of God, in the sphere of Latin nations. Therefore the 
German never loses the feeling of strangeness in face of the 
real and even of the ideal sphere. The German love of the 
idea is somewhat unhappy. The idea also is felt as strange. 
“ Each idea,” writes Goethe, ‘‘ comes as a strange guest into 
existence, and as soon as it begins to realise itself it is 
| Indistinguishable from fantasy and fantasm.” 

Thus richness in possibilities and weakness in realisation 
condition each other. The German has indefinite, even 
infinite possibilities in the ideal sphere, hence his extra- 
ordinary production in music and lyrics, but very limited 
forms of practical realisation. This metaphysical character 
determines all specific fields of the German soul. It is 
generally speaking, characterised by the predominance of 
undetermined tendencies and spheres over determined ones. 
Sentiments prevail over thoughts, impulses over deeds. The 
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German will is originally ‘‘ specifically undetermined without 
direction, fantastical’? (Wahler). This will is without 
limits and measure, directed towards the infinite. It is more 
impulse than will. It is masslos, a word which cannot be 
translated, it implies that there is no measure, no form 
imposed on it, that it never can be satisfied; if you give 
something to him he desires something else. 


«So tauml’ ich von Begierde zu Genuss, 
Und im Genuss verschmacht’ ich vor Begierde ”’ (Goethe). 


This tendency towards the “ infinite ”’ returns to the interior 
and leads to a specific deepness, the so-called Gemiit which 
sometimes is real, sometimes imaginationonly. Itis counter- 
balanced by a tendency towards the detail, towards the 
insignificant, the painting of every hair in a fur, in Diirer’s 
pictures, a pronounced development of specialised studies 
and excellent production of instruments of precision. 

The prevalence of the indefinite over the definite powers 
expresses itself further in the prevalence of fantasy over real 
and sober observation. The German does not see what 
really is, he sees what he likes to see. He does not really 
know reality, he does not understand the psychology of 
foreign nations. This is why he falls such an easy prey to 
propaganda and why even his politics become fantastical. 

All this means an unbalanced state of mind, or as Leopold 
Ziegler puts it : 


‘** Disturbed circulation of forces and substances, 
incongruity between stimulus and movement, over- 
nourishment of the assimilative organs, and atrophy of 
the organs of excretion: this seems to be the diagnosis 
of a great doctor who sees a great soul suffocated by 
feelings.”’ 4 


Ziegler calls this state of mind with Goethe Velleitdt, velleity, 
which means that something is only desired but nowhere 
and never realised.? 

This German mind has been liable throughout the 
centuries to psychic mass diseases. In an interesting study, 
The Psychic Mass Diseases of the German Middle Ages and 
their Representation in Art,? Joseph Schumacher shows the 
wide spreading of these mass diseases, like obsession, dancing 


1 T, 327. 

2 T, 328. 

3 Die seelischen Volkskrankheiten des Mittelalters und thre Darstellungen 
in der bildenden Kunst, Junker and Diinnhaupt, Berlin, 1937. 
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mania and the behaviour of the flagellants. Corresponding 
to the dissolution of the medieval mind the dissolution of 
the modern mind provides the basis for new kinds of mass 
diseases. 

From this unbalanced state of mind follows a consequence 
which Leopold Ziegler formulates thus. He says that some- 
body who never has being, but is always in the stage of 
becoming, cannot be treu, faithful or reliable. ‘“‘ Thus the 
German,” he writes, ‘‘ must admit in the rare moments of 
introspection and confession that he is without fidelity by 
nature and birth, disposition and inclination, need and 
destination.” + He is, in Ziegler’s words, a member of a 
nation that finds on every page of its annals desertion and 
treason, fraud and perjury.? Yet here again the negative 
and the positive are inseparably connected. The lack of 
fidelity is the presupposition of indefinite change. 

On the other hand, just because individuals as well as 
community are unbalanced, an artificial equilibrium must be 
established from outside. Hence arises the adoration of the 
great man, which is in Germany more developed than in any 
other country, the readiness to follow a Fuhrer and the 
willingness to submit to military drill. The German is 
extremely happy if someone else thinks and decides for him, 
because it makes life easier for him. 

From the fact of being indeterminate it follows that 
movement as movement is a second characteristic of the 
German mind. For everything which is undetermined tends 
to become determined. Therefore German civilisation is 
specifically dynamic in contradistinction to the great oriental 
static civilisations like China, or evén to France. We may 
say with a slight exaggeration, the Germans are charac- 
terised by the prevalence of time over space, the French by 
the prevalence of space over time, whereas the English keep 
an equilibrium between the two. Thus the German language 
shows a prevalence of the internal form of time over space. 
This has been of the utmost value for the development of 
German philosophy. In German we are able to form words 
like: entwerden, Sein-zum-Tode, das Setzen, das Entgegen- 
setzen, die Tathandlung, das Aufheben. All these words 
enable us to express the fluid character of being, the dynamic 


1“*So muss der Deutsche in den seltenen Augenblicken der Herzens- 
einkehr und der Seelenbeichte sich gestehen, dass er treulos ist von 
Beschaffenheit und Geburt, Anlage und Neigung, Bediirfnis und 
Bestimmung.” 
2 I 305-6. 
VoL. XXVIII. No. 2. 
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mode of the world. German philosophy, therefore, from 
Meister Eckhart to Nietzsche, has been laying stress on the 
dynamic character of being. Thus for Leibniz the world 
is the stream of representation in the monadic life; for 
Fichte, the series of acts of the Ego; for Schelling, the 
dynamic process of the absolute subject-object ; for Hegel, 
the dialectic movement of the mind. The French language, 
on the other hand, is almost determined by the predominance 
of space over time. It prefers words of a perfect space-form, 
the completed act, its result, the point where the temporal 
process forms itself into a spatial structure. Whereas in 
English and German “ reformation’? means the act of 
reforming as well as its result, la réforme means the result 
of the process; whereas the German Erzdhlung means the 
act of telling a story and the story itself, la fable means the 
content only, le sujet d’un poéme épique, etc. It isnot by chance 
therefore that Descartes starts with space which he declares 
to be a substance, and not with time, which has no substantial 
value for him, his second substance being thought (la pensée). 
When Bergson tried to express pure movement he could find 
no other word than duration (la durée). 

Amidst the almost universal European dynamic attitude 
German dynamism is the expression of a type of undeter- 
mined man who tries in the same movement to realise and 
to know himself. He is always the Peter Schlemthl, the man 
running after his own shadow. German history is really, 
what Hegel thought the general history of humanity to be, 
a progress or at least an attempted progress in self-conscious- 
ness. Often single persons do not know what they are, 
where they stand, what they have to do. But it seldom 
happens that whole nations do not know it. Yet this is 
precisely the fate of the German nation. It is always 
seeking itself. Even if it is searching for the truth, even if 
it tries to unveil the veiled statue of Sais it finds to its 
surprise only itself (findet sie, Wunder des Wunders, sich 
selbst). But this process is again indefinite, because the 
German is never satisfied with his findings, he supposes there 
must always be something behind them. Simultaneously 
he tries to realise himself in the sphere of existence. Yet he 
finds that he can realise himself truly and perfectly only 
in exquisite moments in the ideal sphere of art, religion, or 
science. With his realisations in real life he is never content, 
therefore he destroys them himself and passes on to new 
creations. Thus German history becomes the desperate 
attempt of a nation to realise itself, undertaken by a type 
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of men to whom a perfect realisation in the finite sphere is 
not granted and who, consequently, repudiate every stage 
of realisation as insufficient. 

This movement becomes therefore dialectic. 


“We Germans are,” says Nietzsche, “‘ Hegelians, 
even if Hegel had never existed. For, unlike the 
Latin nations, we give instinctively a deeper sense and 
richer value to becoming, to development than to being, 
we scarcely believe the notion of being to be justified.” 


It is no chance that the dialectic has been formulated in 
Germany, not in France or England or Italy, and 
that Hegel’s idealism and Marx’s materialism both centre 
in it. 

The dialectic is the expression of a type of man who says 
“Yes? and “No” at the same time. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
the well-known American religious socialist, is in this respect 
typically German. He is the man who always says “ yes ”’ 
and ‘“‘no” simultaneously. Thus in his book, Beyond 
Tragedy (London, 1938), he insists that Christianity must 
speak both a “‘ yes ’ and a “ no ”’ to naturalistic philosophies. 
It affirms them in as far as they insist on the significance 
of historical existence. It refutes them in as far as they 


believe that the temporal process explains and fulfils itself. 


66 


In a similar way he says 
Communism and Democracy. 

If we want a third, a last characteristic, which, however, 
is only the sum of the others, we may say: the German 
nation is unbalanced. The French and English nations have 
made, after some hesitation, a clear decision for this finite 
world. They stand with both feet on this earth. If you 
wish to understand the German you must see him standing 
on a ladder between heaven and hell. He is not quite clear 
whether to choose this earth, or whether it may not be more 
interesting to escape from time to time to heaven or to leap 
for an experiment into hell. (As Pannwitz says of the 
present situation: Der Deutsche hat sich versuchsweise in 
den Abgrund gestiirzt—the German has jumped into the 
abyss for the purposes of experiment.) It is open to the 
Germans to be above other nations or to be below them. 
They are both. In some individuals, in Bach, in Mozart, 
in Beethoven they reach heights which (it is not exaggera- 
tion to say) are not surpassed by any nation. If Bach tried 
to give the music of angels I think he has succeeded. But 
this advantage has to be paid for by the fate of sinking at 


yes’ and “no” to Fascism, 
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other periods below the level of other nations, to share the 
realm of the devil. Even Goethe confessed to be both 
Faust and Mephistopheles. 

Typically German is therefore the rhythmical sequence 
of “‘ too much” and “too little’ thought, will, feeling or 
self-confidence. Their works also are unbalanced. Very 
high intentions, enormous materials, great outlook, often 
very interesting, but very often failing, because the task is 
too great. Thus very good authors like Leibniz, Dilthey, 
Scheler, Troeltsch never produced one satisfactory work of 
definite shape because the greatness of the purpose Was 
without proportion to the definite form of the work. 

The reader may object: ‘ All the characteristics which 
you have given move on too high a level, the ordinary 
German does not know anything of them, he is quite similar 
to us.”’ Of course he does not know of them, but neverthe- 
less he partakes of them. If you really wish to know 
Germans you must observe them not in ordinary peace time 
but in periods of crises and troubles. Then you will see 
that one after another gives up his obligations towards former 
friends. 

We conclude with some practical postulates which follow 
from the nature of the German mind. 

The first one is, never take the German in a specific stage 
of his development as “ the ’’ German, even if he tells you 
that he intends to remain like this for a thousand years. 
For the German bears always within himself the possibility 
of being transformed into the contrary being. Those who 
took the Romantic German to be “the” German were 
betrayed by the practical realist of the Kaiserreich. Those 
who thought the Republican German to be “ the ” German 
were surprised by the Nazi. 

Secondly, never take the opinions of a small or large 
group of Germans as representative of the whole nation, 
not even if you have seen many individuals of the same group. 
For this group may be contradicted by another opposite 
group which perhaps says just the contrary and may be in 
power very soon. 

Thirdly, never overlook the specific differences between 
the German character and that of the West European nations. 
Do not neglect them, for they are deeply based in geographical 
position, in racial factors and in the given facts of the 
psychological structure. Do not think you can change them 
by external means, by persuasion or by offering material 
advantages. Do not think they are in reality the same as 
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you are. Being different they must be treated in a different 
manner. 

Fourthly, remember that in Germany the possibility of 
a change to the other extreme always exists. Therefore 
avoid provoking the growth of negative forces by a wrong 
treatment, as was done after the war. Try, on the con- 
trary, to strengthen the positive forces. 

Fifthly, in treating Germans use in each case those means 
which are adequate to his specific state of mind and which he 
employs against you and others. Any other kind of treat- 
ment he will misunderstand as weakness. 

Sixthly and lastly, never forget that notwithstanding its 
great mistakes, failures and fall, the German mind has always 
after a while found its way back to the light. 


F. H. HEINEMANN. 


OxForD. 





THE IRRELEVANCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY TO THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


REV. JAMES D. SMART, M.A., Ph.D. 
Pastor of the Knox Church, Galt, Ontario. 


One of the most astounding and puzzling events in recent 
theological history was the 1937 appointment to a Gifford 
lectureship of Professor Karl Barth.: The Gifford lectures 
have as their aim the “ promoting, advancing, teaching and 
diffusing ’’ of Natural Theology. But Professor Barth has 
for years made no secret of his conviction that there is no 
rightful place for Natural Theology within the Reformed 


Churches, and this conviction he restated as tactfully as he 
could in the first of his lectures. Why, then, the appoint- 
ment was made provokes one to speculation. Was it due 
to that element in the British spirit which causes the 
authorities to provide pulpits in Hyde Park for revolu- 
tionaries ? Or was it that sentimentality which causes so 
many British churchmen to sympathise with the courageous 
German Confessionalists while having no essential agreement 
with them in their principles ? Or again, was it an urbane 
gesture of an eclectic theology, suggesting that it could find 
a place even for Karl Barth in its Pantheon, an evidence 
therefore of the sublime confidence of Natural Theology that 
it has nothing to fear. 

Natural Theology enjoys an enormous prestige in our 
English-speaking world. Rarely does it exist as a separate 
entity, being mixed with evangelical theology in varying 
proportions by the different theologians. This varying of 
the mixture gives the impression of different theologies 
where in reality they are the same in their essential constitu- 
tion and different only in the proportions of the elements 
within them. Thus, when the basic assumptions of natural 
theology are challenged all our existing theologies put 
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themselves on the defensive. It seems to the religious mind 
of our time an almost incomprehensible thing that anyone 
should doubt the validity of natural theology. But the 
religious mind of our time will do well to shake off a false 
confidence in its own assumptions, generated by an apparent 
unanimity, and to recognise that the question of the validity 


| of natural theology is an issue, if not the issue, of our day 


which cannot be avoided. And it is an issue for us, not 
because of what any one man such as Karl Barth has said, 


_ but because of the practical decisions which are being forced 
| upon us in the life of our times. H. R. Mackintosh, in his 


Types of Modern Theology (p. 2), says: ‘‘ It is in its develop- 
ment that the implications of an idea or a system come to 
light.” In our world of to-day the implications of natural 


theology are coming to light. Its consequences in life are 
| beginning to stand out with plainness. It is becoming 
_ evident that the Church and the faith which result from 


natural theology are not identical with the Church and the 
faith which result from a purely evangelical theology. 
Natural theology is the homage which faith pays to 
reason. Although it may not credit unaided reason with 
the power to arrive at an assured knowledge of God, it looks 
to reason to give a certain confirmation of the conclusions of 
faith and is greatly concerned to demonstrate that these 
conclusions need not in any way be contradictory to the 
findings of rational investigation. Sound reasoning from the 
facts of life, it thinks, should do much to establish confidence 
in the Christian verities. Thus the best minds among our 
theologians and religiously interested philosophers have long 
been devoted to this task of providing rational supports for 
religion, and shelves of bulky volumes, packed with erudition 
and subtle reasoning, stand as monuments to their labours. 


| The humble churchman may stumble a little at these volumes 


and may lose himself in the maze of their thought, perhaps 
at times doubting whether it is worth his while to persevere, 


but he is tremendously impressed that men of such learning 


and such massive intellect should be on the side of the 
believers against the unbelievers. It gives him assurance to 
have points in the faith, about which he was secretly growing 


| a trifle uncertain, reinforced by solid arguments. He is 


made to feel that the faith he holds is intellectually respect- 
able, and in a rational age intellectual respectability is valued 
very highly. 

It is the dominance of rationalism in the past generation 
that has been responsible for the corresponding dominance of 
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natural theology in the religious sphere. Reason, fresh from 
its triumphs in the natural sciences, ruled men’s minds like 
a tyrant and attempts were made to introduce the methods 
of science in almost every sphere as the only valid means of 
reaching dependable knowledge. The presupposition of this 
rationalism was that it is possible to isolate the mind from 
its context of prejudices, interests and viewpoints so that it 
operates with objectivity. ‘‘ The unbiased mind ” became 
the great ideal. By its exercise our social, economic, 
psychological, and finally even our religious problems were 
to be solved. What could not be done now that man at last 
was possessed of a tool whereby reasonably certain knowledge 
could be gained ? This inevitably had a profound effect upon 
religious thought. Men naturally expected that scientific 
examination of the phenomena of religion to inaugurate a 
new era in religious knowledge. The objective mind, being 
applied to the data of religion, would produce, not the 
uncertain results so conspicuous in theological investigations 
in the past but findings with which every intelligent person 
must agree. That this conception of how knowledge of God 
might be gained was in direct contradiction to the evangelical, 
which is the Scriptural, principle of knowledge of God by 
revelation was overlooked. Or if it was seen, it was evaded 
by including the Christian revelation in the religious data to 
be examined. 

However, if the wide diffusion of natural theology was 
due to the predominance of rationalism in the mind of the 
age, with the decline of rationalism one may expect a decline 
of natural theology. There are indications that the age of 
rationalism is swiftly passing and that we are moving into 
a new age in which the limitations of reason will be ever 
more clearly recognised. Some adherents of the old order 
view this movement with dismay, for they can conceive of 
no alternative to rationalism other than irrationalism and 
unreason. But the trend is unmistakable. Psychology has 
shown how impossible it is to isolate the function of reasoning 
from the other functions and elements which make up the 
total personality. A man cannot detach himself from his 
own nature, and a judgement which, on the surface, seems to 
him to be the result of mental processes alone may have been 
determined, to some extent at least, by a forgotten sub- 
conscious factor. The study of childhood in its social 
context has revealed how largely the personal life of the 
child is determined by the nature of the several groups in 
which it is lived, the child in the associations of family, 
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school, and play being sometimes three very different 
persons. The passage to adult life may be nothing more 
than the submission of the individual to a new series of 
associations, or it may mean the development of a truly 
individual life in partial independence from the social groups 
or in rebellion against them. But never does even the most 
intelligent and highly developed individual emancipate him- 
self from his mental and spiritual environment with such 
completeness that he can claim to be uninfluenced by it in 
his judgements. As Aldous Huxley says in Ends and Means 
(p. 3): 

“*The way in which the intellect is used depends 
upon the will. Where the will is not disinterested, the 
intellect tends to be used (outside the non-human fields 
of technology, science or pure mathematics) merely as 
an instrument for the rationalisation of passion and 
prejudice and the justification of self-interest. That 
is why so few even of the acutest philosophers have 
succeeded in liberating themselves completely from the 
narrow prison of their age and country.” 


But Huxley remains under the delusion that by a form of 
mysticism the will may become disinterested and the 
intellect thereby rise to a god-like objectivity. He has seen 
the conditioned nature of the intellect but evades the 
consequences by positing what is far more incredible than 
an objective mind—an objective and unbiased will. 

There is a growing recognition also of the conditioned 
nature of political thinking. Reinhold Niebuhr, in his 
incisive analyses of society and of international relationships, 
has shown what a large part material interests play in shaping 
the thought of class or national groups. It is easy for men 
to believe that which it is profitable for them to believe. 
But again and again the policy which has been determined 
by self-interest is decked out in the fineries of a disinterested 
idealism, as though one had with an unbiased mind looked 
over the whole situation and decided what was the most 
reasonable thing to do. It is in the nature of life that we 
are bound by many interests, and honesty demands that we 
do not disown their influence upon the exercise of our 
judgement. 

With the recognition of the conditioned nature of the 
mind and will, there may come a new understanding of the 
Christian doctrines of original sin and of the unfree will. 
These doctrines express the organic relationship of man to 
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the society of which he is a part and to the whole of humanity. 
A free unbiased individual is as impossible as a tabula rasa 
in the mind. The sin of the race becomes the sin of the 
individual before ever a conscious choice has been made. 
The fundamental attitudes of life are shaped through diverse 
influences, and if the mind later stamps these as the products 
of disinterested intelligence, it is the victim of an unconscious 
dishonesty. And yet the whole structure of natural theology 
depends upon this assumption of the possibility of a 
disinterested intelligence. 

In every volume of natural theology, elaborate courses of 
reasoning are followed through, arriving finally at certain 
conclusions favourable to Christian convictions, but main- 
taining always the pretence of having deduced everything 
from the phenomena examined. The conclusions are plainly, 
and sometimes confessedly, not the result of the logical 
process, but were originally reached in a quite different 
manner, and the rational basis is an after-product, drawn in 
to lend a greater assurance. No one could believe for one 
moment that the theologian had actually put aside his 
personal convictions and then with an unprejudiced mind 
evolved from the facts of life proof that his cherished con- 
victions were true. And yet of what value are all the argu- 


ments of natural theology unless in them objective reasoning 
is providing a solider basis for the affirmations of faith ? 

William Temple in Nature, Man and God develops an 
argument which, when he is finished, constitutes a perfectly 
formed pedestal for the Christian faith. 


‘““Our argument has led to a conception which 
suggests as the essential principle of Revelation the 
appreciation by divinely enlightened minds of divinely 
directed occurrences, and further requires that for fulness 
of revelation the occurrence should take the form of 
personal life of such sort as to be intelligible to and 
elicit sympathy from, those persons to whom the 
revelation is given ; it must be no more theophany, but 
an Incarnation ”’ (p. 322). 


In short, the nature of the world and of man is such that it 
would lead one to expect exactly what came in Jesus Christ. 
It is important to know whether the writer actually believes 
that conclusion to have been reached by pure reasoning from 
the nature of life. That is evidently his view. And yet it 
is an open secret that the conclusion preceded the argument 
and the theologian was impelled by the desire to have a 
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rational basis for his existing convictions. That sounds 
dangerously like wishful thinking, and yet all natural theology 
must inevitably fall under that shadow. The shadow may 
even lengthen until the Christian faith in general is accused 
of being merely wishful thinking. It becomes doubtful 
therefore whether natural theology renders a service or a 
disservice to Christian theology. Moreover, why does Chris- 
tian faith need the additional assurance which is sought in 
natural theology ? Has it not another and a firmer basis 
of its own? Is natural theology anything other than a 
servile submission to the delusion of rationalism, that the 
only really solid dependable knowledge in any sphere is that 
at which one arrives by the exercise of a detached and 
objective reason ? 

A movement in American theology which deserves notice 
because it professes to be a purely natural theology is that 
which has given itself the title ‘“ Religious Realism.” Its 
significance is that it takes with complete earnestness the 
premise that valid knowledge can be attained only by 
scientific reasoning from the facts of experience. It is the 
product of an age which has witnessed the triumphs of 
science and experimentalism. Set free from traditional 
chains, science transformed man’s understanding of the 
physical universe. Therefore the free unhampered investiga- 
tion of the life of man, following the same scientific method, 
should produce knowledge which would transform our 
understanding of man and of all that pertains to his life. 
The religious knowledge which men possessed in the past 
had elements of truth in it, but owing to the absence of 
efficient methods of investigation and testing, this was 
always mixed with generous quantities of error. Now anew 
day has dawned. Scientific method, being applied to the 
study of religious experience, is to lead us to knowledge as 
definite and conclusive as that possessed by the physicists. 

W. M. Horton, in his essay in the symposium entitled 
Religious Realism (edited by D. C. Macintosh, 1931), recognises 
that it may be some time before such religious science can 
offer the common man any very tangible results and that 
the common man must have something to live by in the 
interim. Therefore he devises a scheme which permits the 
continuation of the old unscientific religions until the new 
one can become practically operative. He distinguishes 
three kinds of religious knowledge of varying value : first, 
scientific theology, a body of affirmations, proved and tested, 
and confirmed by all competent authorities ; second, philo- 
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sophic theology, a body of reasoned convictions, involving 
value judgements, and hence not scientific, but supported 
by much evidence and a great deal of authoritative opinion ; 
third, practical or empirical theology, which is the common- 
sense reaction of man to the facts of life. Under the third 
section, all the affirmations of faith are included! The 
second and third, by their nature, cannot give sound know- 
ledge of reality, and man must seek constantly to leave 
them behind and to pass to the first order of pure scientific 
knowledge. That such a monstrous view, based entirely 
upon a non-Christian epistemology, should dare to appear 
within the sphere of Christian theology should give men 
cause for serious thought. After all, it merely removes the 
evangelical coating from natural theology. 

Religious Realism should perform a great service to 
Christian theology, but in a negative fashion. The results 
which have been reached should do more than any arguments 
to convince men that the presuppositions of natural theology 
are alien to the Christian faith. By the application of 
empirical methods to the study of religious experience and 
the phenomena of life, these scholars have arrived already 
at a form of religion which has little or nothing in common 
with historical Christianity. A new criterion of revelation 
has produced what one might expect, a new kind of religion. 
The conception of God, of man, of faith, and of how one 
arrives at faith in God, are entirely different from any 
remotely associated with the Christian gospel. There is no 
really essential place for Jesus Christ. Yet there can be no 
question concerning the honesty and sincerity nor concerning 
the competence of these thinkers. They have merely 
worked out with radical and uncompromising severity the 
method and the assumptions of Natural Theology. 

These Religious Realists fail to see the grim humour of 
their conclusions. They start out bravely to found religion 
upon pure empiricism, but they end by having to resort to 
a theory of intuition in order to reach an affirmation either 
of the existence of God or of ethical distinctions. 


‘‘ T see nowhere to look for such a reason (to believe 
that the nature of things is of a sort that does not 
exclude some deep-seated relationship to what man 
conceives to be his worthiest conceptions of the good) 
save in man’s proneness to believe that somehow, though 
it may be he is quite unable to say how, natural forces 
are on the side of reason and the sentiments which social 
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reason presupposes, so that the reformer can be allowed 
to entertain some reasonable assurance that his work 
will not go for nothing.” (A. R. Rogers in D. C. 
Macintosh’s Religious Realism, p. 32.) 


The hesitancy and caution of the phraseology does not make 
this cease to be intuition and become scientific deduction. 
It is a rather roundabout way of saying that a man believes 
in God because he believesinGod. Again, J.S. Bixter (ibid., 
p. 72) says: “ The knowledge of what good and bad are 
requires the intuitions of phenomenology.” Thus, intuition 
has to be brought in in order to secure a basis for either 
theology or ethics. Pure empiricism would simply have 
dissolved the subject and left man without religion or morals. 
In what way could it be more plainly and convincingly 
proved that by a process of rational deduction from human 
experience it is impossible to arrive at the Christian faith ? 

When the legitimacy of reason as a pathway to the 
knowledge of God is questioned, the cry is likely to be raised 
from the side of natural theology that this opens the door to 
uncritical views. The fear is lest theology, in refusing to 
submit to reason, should forfeit the respect of reasonable 
man. But there need be no affront to reason in saying, with 
Paul, that by reason man cannot know God. If that be a 
true limitation upon the function of reason, then no outrage 
is performed but a service in giving to reason its proper place. 
Nor is the knowledge of God, arrived at by other than purely 
rational means, necessarily unreasonable in its nature, but 
may evidence itself by its fruits in life as the most reasonable 
and sane of all knowledge. ' 

It should be of more significance to theology than it has 
been in the past generation that nowhere in the Scriptures is 
there any attempt to prove the existence of God. This 
omission is not due, as some have thought, to the absence of 
interest in philosophy and metaphysics and the lack of 
cultural development among the Hebrews. The omission 
is deliberate, for the God to whom the Scriptures bear witness 
is ever a God who cannot be grasped or comprehended by 
the mind of man. Knowledge of God, in this tradition, can 
never be a mere intellectual apprehension but must encom- 
pass the whole of life. Faith is the response of a man’s 
entire being, heart, mind and will, to God. Thus, knowledge 
of God and reconciliation of one’s actual life to God are one 
and the same thing, and it is impossible for God to be known 
without that repentance which is the turning-round of one’s 
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life toward Him. There is no place given in the Scriptures 
to a mystical or a rational belief in God. Mysticism is the 
attempt of the spirit, rationalism the attempt of the mind, 
to over-leap the obstacle of actual sin in life and to arrive 
directly at an assurance of God. They are the ever-recurring 
endeavours of the human spirit to find sidepaths to the 
certainty of God which will enable it to evade the humiliation 
of a thorough-going repentance. 

The prophets knew, and Jesus knew, that a mental and 
spiritual assurance of God could be an utterly evil thing. 
The pious folk who were assailed so bitterly by the prophets 
were very confident concerning God. The Pharisees, who 
stood over against Jesus, held a very lofty and spiritual 
conception of God. Believing in God means nothing of itself 
and ought not by the Church to be taken as a desirable goal 
toward which to lead men. In making them assured of God 
it may succeed only in creating a religious complacency. 

The Church has permitted and encouraged men to think 
that their chief religious problem is, how, in an unbelieving 
age, they may yet believe in God. The intellectual trends 
of our time, with their unsympathetic attitude toward 
religious faith, have thrust this problem upon the religious 
man. That it is acute none can deny. But whether the 
Church’s policy of trying to re-establish men’s faith in God 
by setting at rest their doubts and perplexities is open to 
question. In its haste to help poor humanity back to a 
‘* spiritual interpretation of the universe,”’ it has forgotten 
that an assurance of God reached by any other way than that 
of repentance is likely to be a false assurance. Surely we 
are realising in the Church life of to-day that the apologetics 
and rationalisations of natural theology have brought into 
being a form of religion which passes as Christianity but in 
its nature has much more in common with Pharisaism, a 
religion in which men are so sure of themselves and of God 
in their sound and reasonable beliefs that their ears are deaf 
to the radical word of the gospel. The sin of natural theology 
is that it habilitates within the Church the good, pious, 
cultured man and the kind of knowledge of God possessed 
by him. It knows nothing of the New Testament possibility, 
which comes to light most sharply in the stories of the rich 
young ruler and of Nicodemus, that the good, pious, cultured 
man may have no part in the kingdom of God. It is natural 
theology which has created a race of Christians who count 
themselves believers in God but have never been humbled 
before God. 
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The Church dare not any longer permit modern man to 
tell himself that his religious problem is basically an intel- 
lectual one concerning God. It must tell him plainly that, 
cultured or uncultured, moral or immoral, pious or impious, 
his problem is how, being alienated from God by his sinful- 
ness, he may in all his nature be reconciled to God. It must 
have the courage to speak to him as a lost soul rather than 
merely as a perplexed one, and to make known to him a 
gospel in which the lost are found. And theology in all its 
forms, but especially in its popular forms, must build up 
anew upon the assumption that this is the question that 
matters, that this is the problem (and not that other) with 
which the mind of the Church must primarily be occupied. 
But that would mean the decline, if not the death, of natural 
theology within the Church. 

As has already been suggested, natural theology seeks to 
habilitate within the Christian sphere certain forms of what 
seems to be valid knowledge of God though on a lower level 
than that knowledge of God which is attained through the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. The question is asked: ‘‘ Were 
the Greeks, or the Persians, or the Chinese totally without 
knowledge of God in all the development of their cultural 
life ? and, when the negative answer is given, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that a truly comprehensive theology must 
have room in it for these non-Hebrew revelations. After all 
did not Paul affirm a recognition of God by the heathen when, 
in Romans i. 20, he said that “‘ the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead?” And did not the Psalmist say that ‘‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God”? That God manifests 
himself in all of his creation can be denied only at the peril 
of emptying the creation of all meaning and divorcing it 
from God. But none of these things justify the setting of a 
natural revelation alongside the special Christian revelation 
as the common subject-matter of Christian theology. Those 
who build a natural theology upon Romans i. 20 would do 
well to read the remainder of the chapter and see what Paul 
believed to be the inevitable fruits of the natural man’s 
perception of God. Paul would agree with Calvin that, 
although God is manifested in every part of his creation, 
there is a fatal deficiency in human sight, caused by sin, 
which makes man distort what he sees, form false images, 
and thus change the truth of God into a lie; and he would 
agree also with Calvin’s suggestive metaphor, that the 
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order and peace, succeeding where inborn blood-sense and 
the highest raciality had failed. He reconciled the citizens 
in a concrete citizenship. The law-giver figured significantly, 
for example, in the tradition of the city states of ancient 
Greece. These two views are less contraries than comple- 
mentaries : both the primitive basis and the civilised method 
help towards citizenship in their different ways. But most 
help seems to come from the latter, from planning under 
pressure of need or under the influence of some broader idea. 
The citizenship which we in Great Britain enjoy seems to be 
of this quality. If Great Britain is great, it is by amalgama- 
tion: she took the name after the union with Scotland in 
1603. That new peace between the English and the Scotch 
was an artificial peace, an imposed peace. It was not 
grounded in biological determinism. It was not biological 
at all. It was not the old Adam, but the new man. It was 
conversion and regeneracy, even if there was some backsliding 
later. If anyone doubts about amalgamation, let him look 
forward from 1603 to the most spectacular of all amalgama- 
tions, the constitution of the United States. Out of that 
there has grown and there is still growing such a citizenship, 
so free, so ample and so forceful, as to make the Old World 
envy it, when it has any inklings of it. 

The greatness of Britain, begun in amalgamation, has 
been illustrated and confirmed in the course of amalgamations 
that has created Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. There is one great blot on this fair page—the breach 
with America. But the finger of Providence, perhaps, was 
in it. For if America had not revolted against Britain, 
Britain would have had to revolt against America, the mother 
against the enormous daughter. In the one realm there 
could have been no room for both of them. 

But to return to the primal idea of citizenship, it is a 
double thing, part policy and part good nature. Let me take 
policy first. If there is no vision, there will be no policy : 
if there are no creative strivings, no vision; if no premoni- 
tions of wholeness, of membership, of belonging, no worthy 
polity ; if no presentiment of the happy air of that polity, 
no energy for bringing it about. In short, first see, and then 
do or make. First the glimmerings and the challenge, and 
then action. The eye leads the hand. 

Take now good nature. The heart has its own wisdom. 
The outlook of good nature, dumb but warm, blind but kind, 
is full of injunctions. It has rudimentary shapes in it, even 
in the worst of us; the shapes of forbearance, and curiosity, 
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and liking. It has loves in it, the love of love, of mutuality, 
of response in kind. 

When policy and good nature make a success, that is 
fellowship. There has never been such an age for fellowships 
as our own ; nor have spurious forms ever been more plentiful 
or more challenging. It is worth while lingering on the 
qualities of true fellowship. They are plain enough: the 
free consent, the discipline of mutual respect, the friendly 
atmosphere that fosters and that can rebuke, the busy 
individualisation of interest and activity, the enormous 
diversity, the abiding harmony, the happy freedom, and the 
slow, fruitful, corporate inventiveness. 

The cues of fellowship are freedom and trust and charity. 
Perhaps these cues carry us beyond citizenship, for the truest 
fellowship is as wide as humanity. These cues overleap 
frontiers. For the one all-comprehending amalgamation the 
world is not ready yet. Neither are we ready. But the 
spuriousness of some fellowships is clearest in their sharp 
frontiers and their exclusive temper. Nothing is more 
distressing in human affairs than the disposition of certain 
types to love some, only on terms of hating others. 

It is worth while to enumerate some of the ingredients of 
our British democratic citizenship. The first, I think, is 
aristocracy. There must be leadership on the one hand, and 
on the other the habit of looking up, and not in vain. This 
aristocracy is not a matter of class privilege or blinkered 
tradition, or a hidden plutocracy : we take leadership from 
almost any quarter provided that on close inspection it seems, 
by all our lights, to be competent and sincere. 

The second is democracy in its.two aspects of liberation 
and reconciliation, the one spectacular and intoxicating, 
the other no such thing. In the high moments of liberation 
mankind thinks but little on the long labour of reconciliation 
to follow, and new liberty often reinvigorates old hate. And 
yet the patient, variegated, slow-maturing effort after 
reconcilement is the true salt of citizenship. A democracy 
is a nation of friends: and this friendship is no momentary 
feeling or whim, but policy and method and art. If there 
is an art of politics, a touchstone of citizenship, it is 
reconciliation. 

Of the factors of reconciliation there are plenty to choose 
from for mention, and any choice must seem arbitrary. Not 
the least deserving of mention, both as symbol and as agency, 
is the police. The old repute of rank individualism, 
impatient of authority and resentful of interference, still 
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life toward Him. There is no place given in the Scriptures 
to a mystical or a rational belief in God. Mysticism is the 
attempt of the spirit, rationalism the attempt of the mind, 
to over-leap the obstacle of actual sin in life and to arrive 
directly at an assurance of God. They are the ever-recurring 
endeavours of the human spirit to find sidepaths to the 
certainty of God which will enable it to evade the humiliation 
of a thorough-going repentance. 

The prophets knew, and Jesus knew, that a mental and 
spiritual assurance of God could be an utterly evil thing. 
The pious folk who were assailed so bitterly by the prophets 
were very confident concerning God. The Pharisees, who 
stood over against Jesus, held a very lofty and spiritual 
conception of God. Believing in God means nothing of itself 
and ought not by the Church to be taken as a desirable goal 
toward which to lead men. In making them assured of God 
it may succeed only in creating a religious complacency. 

The Church has permitted and encouraged men to think 
that their chief religious problem is, how, in an unbelieving 
age, they may yet believe in God. The intellectual trends 
of our time, with their unsympathetic attitude toward 
religious faith, have thrust this problem upon the religious 
man. That it is acute none can deny. But whether the 
Church’s policy of trying to re-establish men’s faith in God 
by setting at rest their doubts and perplexities is open to 
question. In its haste to help poor humanity back to a 
** spiritual interpretation of the universe,” it has forgotten 
that an assurance of God reached by any other way than that 
of repentance is likely to be a false assurance. Surely we 
are realising in the Church life of to-day that the apologetics 
and rationalisations of natural theology have brought into 
being a form of religion which passes as Christianity but in 
its nature has much more in common with Pharisaism, a 
religion in which men are so sure of themselves and of God 
in their sound and reasonable beliefs that their ears are deaf 
to the radical word of the gospel. The sin of natural theology 
is that it habilitates within the Church the good, pious, 
cultured man and the kind of knowledge of God possessed 
by him. It knows nothing of the New Testament possibility, 
which comes to light most sharply in the stories of the rich 
young ruler and of Nicodemus, that the good, pious, cultured 
man may have no part in the kingdom of God. It is natural 
theology which has created a race of Christians who count 
themselves believers in God but have never been humbled 
before God. 
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The Church dare not any longer permit modern man to 
tell himself that his religious problem is basically an intel- 
lectual one concerning God. It must tell him plainly that, 
cultured or uncultured, moral or immoral, pious or impious, 
his problem is how, being alienated from God by his sinful- 
ness, he may in all his nature be reconciled to God. It must 
have the courage to speak to him as a lost soul rather than 
merely as a perplexed one, and to make known to him a 
gospel in which the lost are found. And theology in all its 
forms, but especially in its popular forms, must build up 
anew upon the assumption that this is the question that 
matters, that this is the problem (and not that other) with 
which the mind of the Church must primarily be occupied. 
But that would mean the decline, if not the death, of natural 
theology within the Church. 

As has already been suggested, natural theology seeks to 
habilitate within the Christian sphere certain forms of what 
seems to be valid knowledge of God though on a lower level 
than that knowledge of God which is attained through the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. The question is asked: ‘‘ Were 
the Greeks, or the Persians, or the Chinese totally without 
knowledge of God in all the development of their cultural 
life ? ” and, when the negative answer is given, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that a truly comprehensive theology must 
have room in it for these non-Hebrew revelations. After all 
did not Paul affirm a recognition of God by the heathen when, 
in Romans i. 20, he said that “‘ the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead?” And did not the Psalmist say that ‘* The 
heavens declare the glory of God’? That God manifests 
himself in all of his creation can be denied only at the peril 
of emptying the creation of all meaning and divorcing it 
from God. But none of these things justify the setting of a 
natural revelation alongside the special Christian revelation 
as the common subject-matter of Christian theology. Those 
who build a natural theology upon Romans i. 20 would do 
well to read the remainder of the chapter and see what Paul 
believed to be the inevitable fruits of the natural man’s 
perception of God. Paul would agree with Calvin that, 
although God is manifested in every part of his creation, 
there is a fatal deficiency in human sight, caused by sin, 
which makes man distort what he sees, form false images, 
and thus change the truth of God into a lie; and he would 
agree also with Calvin’s suggestive metaphor, that the 
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revelation of God in Christ which redeems man from his sin 
is like a pair of spectacles which correct the vision and enable 
man to recognise God’s handiwork everywhere in creation. 
Natural theology is the attempt to take account of all that 
man can see of God without the spectacles. But this 
becomes dangerous when those conclusions which a man 
reaches concerning God upon the basis of unaided sight are 
made criteria of truth in theology. What Nicodemus knows 
concerning God is set alongside what Paul knows concerning 
God as though the two must in some way be harmonised. 
That Nicodemus had knowledge of God we would not dare 
to deny. But there is surely some reason to deny that his 
knowledge of God, which, according to Jesus, was other than 
was necessary for life in the kingdom of God, should become 
part of the subject-matter of Christian theology. Likewise, 
Paul before his conversion had knowledge of God, but who 
would attempt to harmonise it with the knowledge of God 
which he possessed afterwards ? The two are not parts of 
a single unified experience but stand rather in antithesis 
to each other. Natural theology is the result of a failure 
on the part of Christian thinkers to mark the importance 
of this antithesis. Obsessed by the need to give full recogni- 
tion to the value of the natural man’s knowledge of God, 
it passes by imperceptible stages into a point of view in 
which all understanding of the uniqueness of the Christian 
knowledge of God is lost. Thus, in questioning the validity 
for Christians of the revelations upon which natural theology 
builds, in asserting a definite antithesis between the Chris- 
tian’s knowledge of God and all other professed knowledge 
of God, we question the validity within the Church of natural 
theology in general. 


JAMES SMART. 


GALT, ONTARIO. 


Editorial Note.—A reply to this article by the Very Reverend W. R. 
Mathews, Dean of St. Paul’s, under the title, “The Security of Natural 
Theology,” will appear in the April number of the Hinsert JouRNAL. 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


Principal of the University College of the South-west. 


In these days of war when we are fighting not only for 
what we have but quite as much, and some hold more, for 
what we are, and claim to be and hope to be, it is worth while 
to look to our education. Not that in this matter a crists is 
upon us, or a crying need. But problems there are, of things 
to be done and things to be realised by thinking. In our 
education a great deal of our democracy is focussed and 
illumined, though what is done in the schools is only a part 
of the task, and not necessarily the greater part. Granted 
that all human things are frail and imperfect, our democracy 
(touching wood!) is a thing for pride. It pervades the 
collective mind of Britain. It has become something 
timeless : it sums the past, and fills the present, and shines 
into the future. 

It can be defined as a sort of government and a sort of 
citizenship, but in main intent of the latter. As government 
it has both its merits and the defects of its qualities. But 
to begin by thinking of it as a sort of government is to risk 
becoming preoccupied by its faults and landing, perhaps, in 
an attempt to alter the defects and incidentally the qualities 
with them. By the end of that corrective enterprise 
democracy as a sort of citizenship may have vanished away, 
or turned into its opposite. But this is only to say that 
government is not an end in itself. 

Citizenship has always been a controversial idea. First, 
according to certain of the @ priori, came the family, then 
the clan, then the tribe, then the nation in strict biological 
progression. From family to nation blood told: all were 
100 per cent. racial: the instincts of the blood sufficed. 
According to another view the legendary law-giver brought 
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order and peace, succeeding where inborn blood-sense and 
the highest raciality had failed. He reconciled the citizens 
in aconcrete citizenship. The law-giver figured significantly, 
for example, in the tradition of the city states of ancient 
Greece. These two views are less contraries than comple- 
mentaries : both the primitive basis and the civilised method 
help towards citizenship in their different ways. But most 
help seems to come from the latter, from planning under 
pressure of need or under the influence of some broader idea. 
The citizenship which we in Great Britain enjoy seems to be 
of this quality. If Great Britain is great, it is by amalgama- 
tion: she took the name after the union with Scotland in 
1603. That new peace between the English and the Scotch 
was an artificial peace, an imposed peace. It was not 
grounded in biological determinism. It was not biological 
at all. It was not the old Adam, but the new man. It was 
conversion and regeneracy, even if there was some backsliding 
later. If anyone doubts about amalgamation, let him look 
forward from 1603 to the most spectacular of all amalgama- 
tions, the constitution of the United States. Out of that 
there has grown and there is still growing such a citizenship, 
so free, so ample and so forceful, as to make the Old World 
envy it, when it has any inklings of it. 

The greatness of Britain, begun in amalgamation, has 
been illustrated and confirmed in the course of amalgamations 
that has created Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. There is one great blot on this fair page—the breach 
with America. But the finger of Providence, perhaps, was 
in it. For if America had not revolted against Britain, 
Britain would have had to revolt against America, the mother 
against the enormous daughter. In the one realm there 
could have been no room for both of them. 

But to return to the primal idea of citizenship, it is a 
double thing, part policy and part good nature. Let me take 
policy first. If there is no vision, there will be no policy : 
if there are no creative strivings, no vision; if no premoni- 
tions of wholeness, of membership, of belonging, no worthy 
polity ; if no presentiment of the happy air of that polity, 
no energy for bringing it about. In short, first see, and then 
do or make. First the glimmerings and the challenge, and 
then action. The eye leads the hand. 

Take now good nature. The heart has its own wisdom. 
The outlook of good nature, dumb but warm, blind but kind, 
is full of injunctions. It has rudimentary shapes in it, even 
in the worst of us ; the shapes of forbearance, and curiosity, 
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and liking. It has loves in it, the love of love, of mutuality, 
of response in kind. 

When policy and good nature make a success, that is 
fellowship. There has never been such an age for fellowships 
as our own ; nor have spurious forms ever been more plentiful 
or more challenging. It is worth while lingering on the 
qualities of true fellowship. They are plain enough: the 
free consent, the discipline of mutual respect, the friendly 
atmosphere that fosters and that can rebuke, the busy 
individualisation of interest and activity, the enormous 
diversity, the abiding harmony, the happy freedom, and the 
slow, fruitful, corporate inventiveness. 

The cues of fellowship are freedom and trust and charity. 
Perhaps these cues carry us beyond citizenship, for the truest 
fellowship is as wide as humanity. These cues overleap 
frontiers. For the one all-comprehending amalgamation the 
world is not ready yet. Neither are we ready. But the 
spuriousness of some fellowships is clearest in their sharp 
frontiers and their exclusive temper. Nothing is more 
distressing in human affairs than the disposition of certain 
types to love some, only on terms of hating others. 

It is worth while to enumerate some of the ingredients of 
our British democratic citizenship. The first, I think, is 
aristocracy. There must be leadership on the one hand, and 
on the other the habit of looking up, and not in vain. This 
aristocracy is not a matter of class privilege or blinkered 
tradition, or a hidden plutocracy : we take leadership from 
almost any quarter provided that on close inspection it seems, 
by all our lights, to be competent and sincere. 

The second is democracy in its two aspects of liberation 
and reconciliation, the one spectacular and intoxicating, 
the other no such thing. In the high moments of liberation 
mankind thinks but little on the long labour of reconciliation 
to follow, and new liberty often reinvigorates old hate. And 
yet the patient, variegated, slow-maturing effort after 
reconcilement is the true salt of citizenship. A democracy 
is a nation of friends: and this friendship is no momentary 
feeling or whim, but policy and method and art. If there 
is an art of politics, a touchstone of citizenship, it is 
reconciliation. 

Of the factors of reconciliation there are plenty to choose 
from for mention, and any choice must seem arbitrary. Not 
the least deserving of mention, both as symbol and as agency, 
is the police. The old repute of rank individualism, 
impatient of authority and resentful of interference, still 
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clings to Britain. The new police, when instituted by Sir 
Robert Peel a century ago, were not well received. They 
had a foreign and tyrannous flavour, and smacked of 
Napoléon. In the century between, the mass of the people 
have unlearned their old attitude to authority. They now 
seem to welcome state control interference and dictation, and 
they have never done paying rates and taxes. It is a change 
to make the Spirit of History laugh and weep and wonder. 
And it is largely the work of the police. For they have 
reinterpreted authority to the people in their homes, in the 
streets, at work and at play. Authority has become a friend. 

Next, the great body of innovations in industry. The 
work relationships have been the subject of painstaking 
elaboration and the most jealous refinements. Gone is the 
old simplicity of taking on a man and giving him a job. 
Employership has become an art, and etiquette, and diplo- 
macy. It has become a costly and risky privilege, hedged 
around by “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not.” It has 
the qualities of a sacrament, and of an agony. And yet, the 
work of the nation goes better than ever before. Of these 
innovations the most effectual, perhaps, is the system of 
social insurances. Since the first beginnings of it thirty 
years ago extensions and refinements of the system have 
followed hard. In one generation the plan has proved itself 
abundantly. To insure the working population against the 
major risks is to clear and fortify its spirit, and to add a new 
security to the State. 

But education itself ranks high among the factors of 
reconciliation. The distinction between the few and the 
many, the “insiders” and the “ outsiders,” is normal in 
organised nations. The wall of division, naturally, is the 
source of many complexes. For all this education is a strong 
solvent, and in the two generations since 1870 England has 
carried out a programme of national education that no other 
old nation can match. ‘True, she came a little late into the 
field. 

Democracy is not a school subject, though Civics may 
figure in some time-tables. Yet what is most distinctive 
in English education has a close bearing on democracy. This 
distinctiveness can be illustrated from Latin Grammar : 
the verbs of teaching take two accusatives, the person taught 
and the thing. The English emulate these verbs. They 
instruct and they educate, having a double technique for a 
boy, as a pupil and also as a person. Teach him the one 
way, and you help him to get on, and to live. Teach him 
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the other, and you make him good to live with. Make a 
scholar, or a scientist, or an artist of him, if you can. But 
make a citizen of him you must. Schools, to turn out 
citizens, must be real communities with a friendly atmosphere 
and a concrete life in common. Within such a framework 
social habits and sympathies can be established that will last 
through life, and will pervade the whole country, and even 
its politics. Education is politics, and politics is education. 
It is all a question of the social consciousness. Education 
ought to train the young to share in the Great Fellowship, 
the life of the land. It must disseminate a spirit, not by 
class-lessons in patriotism, or any form of propaganda, but 
by the practice of ordered unity and amity, not by talking 
and hearing of things, but by living them. 

Of all this the Public Schools are, of course, the leading 
example, or aim to be. For generations England had had 
in them a great system of manly and citizenly education. 
All this the English have scarcely begun to theorise or 
expound, whether it is from modesty or from lack of skill. 
As for the schools of the new national system, they work and 
grow with their eyes on the older tradition, and they, too, 
show the bias of the blood. The dominating motive may be 
summed up as “‘ Community.” It is firmly’ established in 
the old and famous schools, and elsewhere it makes headway. 
The new pay homage to the old in the old, old way: they 
criticise, and imitate. These tendencies, too, are worth 
lingering on. The school requires in a boy a two-edged 
sense, a sense of self and a sense of other, of social cohesion 
and of social pattern. It stages, in short, the play-life of 
citizenship. 

If the cause of democracy is fairly safe in the schools, 
there are nevertheless grounds in the matter for regret and 
doubt. Let me recur to the Public Schools and to the 
classical education on which for long they bred up the 
governing classes. The habit of reading Latin and Greek 
books imparts certain qualities of mind—patience, thorough- 
ness, exactitude, sincerity, flexibility, tenderness, humour 
and alertness. The hard training of the faculties and 
incidentally of the will, made men of countless English boys ; 
and these influences, working in generation after generation, 
gave a certain unity to our life and politics. It is not 
necessary to be a totalitarian to realise the importance of 
common doctrine and outlook in national life. For a number 
of generations England used the indirect method of making 
the governing classes learn Greek, or learn from the Greeks. 
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Political work requires a sense of human-kind, or, to be 
precise, of the People: and a thorough steeping in the 
humanities would seem to be the right preparation. The 
old classical education, and especially Greek literature, 
which comprises imaginative historical and philosophical 
works of the highest quality and all produced in a brief 
period and mirroring one national life, was a very fruitful 
form of preparation. 

The school curriculum is now diverse and wide, and the 
classics have many rivals. The change has brought relief 
to boys unfitted for classical study : and their name is legion. 
But these gains are offset by losses. Some may write off 
the loss as incidental, and so it may be: but it may also be 
severe. A certain essence, I suspect, is lost, or impaired, 
and, therewith the contribution of Education to Democracy 
is also impaired. 

By thoroughly indulging the diversity of individual tastes 
the present age may have cut itself off from the hope of a 
common culture. The schools are now less able than they 
were to assure a humane outlook or a sufficiency of know- 
ledge in common, or a uniform drift of sentiment and 
sympathy. No study or group of studies has now the chance 
to develop the humane interests with the prestige of the old 
classical tradition. The tradition made one comprehensive 
study. Its ingredients—language, literature, history, philo- 
sophy—make nowadays as many specialities: and no 
specialism knoweth another. The disintegration among the 
modern counterparts of the classical tradition is fairly 
complete. Language is not combined with language: 
languages are not combined with history: and the two 
are not consummated in the study of philosophy. Worst 
of all, philosophy itself has become a speciality. 

The classics fight a losing battle against their rivals. 
And the rivals have not divined the secret of the old tradition. 
It was strong because it was organic. Now individualism— 
or shall I say separatism ?—has won, and the assurances of 
common culture seem to be lost. The loss may be 
incidental. But it is certainly severe. 

The diversity of individual tastes has triumphed, and 
that is democratical. But democracy itself is thereby left 
ataloss. It has the broken lights of doctrine, of course, but 
no broad beam, hints but no gospel. It is by organic 
grouping that the humanities can best be made to tell. The 
separatism I have described robs democracy, I fear, of 
directives and compact impulsion. 
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But it is necessary to examine the humane studies 
themselves more closely. They are all there still—there are 
more of them than ever—but in disbandment. They are a 
sort of guerilla. Their bond of union, the service of a common 
end of culture, being gone, they have become ends for 
themselves and inthemselves. Separatism means specialism. 
Moreover, a subtle change sets in. Specialism drifts into a 
sort of science. If there is anything worse than Art for 
Art’s sake, it is Science for Science’s sake. 

Such is the life-cycle of many humane studies. Some 
find it as natural as others distressing. It is not natural in 
the low sense of being the line of least resistance, for the way 
of the specialist is often hard. But the private discipline of 
enquiry and judgement that are incumbent on the humane 
scholar have usurped upon the culture which his scholarship 
should serve. The means to an end has usurped upon the 
end. It is the commonest form of usurpation in human 
affairs : in that sense at least it is natural. In a sense it is 
democratical. I doubt gravely whether it is good for 
democracy. 

Consider the other side, the mathematical and experi- 
mental sciences. By easing and simplifying our life they 
have eased the ways of democracy. Into the house, indeed, 
which they help to sweep and garnish they have brought a 
bevy of good spirits—the belief in enquiry, the patience in 
pursuit, the joy of discovery, the freemasonry of thought. 
But though they preoccupy so many minds, and fruitfully, 
a well-bodied culture for the people is not among those fruits. 
How could it be ? The analytic eye of science is bent chiefly 
and characteristically on the non-human. The biological 
sciences, the nearest-of-kin to the humanities, come but 
slowly into their own: and biology itself is only incidental 
to the humanities. The discipline of science centres in the 
pursuit and display of the objective infinity of parts, stages 
and aspects. Its intuition of wholeness is abstract and 
intellectual. The discipline for citizenship must be very 
different from this. It must lay hold of the whole man, 
and make a complete citizen of him. Citizenship is a moral 
relationship based on reconciliation in freedom. It is possible 
that in certain forms of polity the scientific view suffices, 
suffices, that is, to the governing class. It may even be 
their distinguishing mark. But it can hardly suffice for 
democracy. 

The present age exhausts itself in diatribes against 
specialisation and in the promotion of it. Specialisation is 
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democratical in the abstract, but it is a question whether 
the freedom and the variety that befit the adult citiz2n need 
have a full counterpart in the schools. Divergence and 
dispersion of interest from the earliest years is more likely 
to produce an uneasy and unsteady agglomeration than a 
community. The choice seems clear: to be democratical 
at school, or better democrats later on. The one way gives 
false prophets and propaganda the chance to delude and 
mislead. The other by fostering the grouped humanities in 
school fortifies the people. It is the choice between exposing 
a perplexed or unsuspecting people to the risks of tyranny, 
and forestalling the tyrant. It is better to be democrats 
when the time comes, than democratical too soon. 

It is essential to be clear about those trends in education 
which though democratical in a sense may be to the detriment 
of democracy. It is not long since the idea of discipline and 
prescription ruled in British education. Its workings are 
familiar : the narrow curriculum, the arbitrary methods, the 
rough-and-ready psychology, the belief in driving boys hard. 
Theory and practice have now swung strongly towards 
freedom. Whether the new plan has as much exactitude 
or justice as freedom is a question. There is as much harm 
to be done in education by leaving too much to pupils’ 
choice as by leaving too little. Strong reactions, especially 
if overdue, are seldom accurate or fastidious. The revulson 
from the gospel of discipline illustrates, I fear, the 
democratical fallacy. 

The temptation of the new view is to take the boy as a 
man in miniature, as a competent young egoist, as a preco- 
cious Benthamite with an inborn sense and canon of the 
utilities. This is too distant and summary a view. It is 
unnecessary to identify the stirrings of young initiative in 
terms of the assertiveness of mature egoism, or to stress the 
variation, or the personal insistency. And for two reasons : 
it is not true, and it has the incidental disadvantage that it 
enshrines the democratical fallacy. The child is not yet a 
full agent : he is still finding himself out : he is as much the 
scene of his action as himself the agent. His state in general 
and his acts in detail I venture to call incipiency. What was 
potency and hid, but somehow shaped and ready, passes to 
actuality. One moment a boy does not see, and the next he 
does, what a thing means, or is worth, or what it will do, 
or what was its cause, or how it can be done, or can be done 
better. It is all one moment, the moment of mystery, the 
moment of light, of dawning vision, of transition into action, 
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a moment curiously compounded of fate and freedom, filled 
with the sense of personal enlargement and power, a moment, 
too, which owes all to Nature that prepared it. I venture 
to call this moment imagination, the moment of creative 
discernment. It is an equivocal moment: creation by 
discernment, or discernment of creation. In this sense 
imagination is the key of initiative, and initiative is life. 
The business of education is to awaken and enrich imagina- 
tion. All boys have it, in one form or in several. Some have 
the scientific imagination: they have presentiments about 
causes and effects, a prophetic sense of how a thing will work. 
Some boys’ imagination is in their fingers: they make and 
unmake things: they have a sense of material, of texture, 
of what can be done with wood, or metal, or leather, or even 
mud. Some boys’ imagination is in hands and feet, in 
muscles and nerve: they have a sense of force, poise, move- 
ment, pace, distance—the most exact intuitions of what the 
body can be made to do, and to do beautifully. They are 
artists in bodily movement, in limbs of precision. It is fora 
school to cast about in the nature of a boy for the roots of 
imagination. 

By stressing imagination as I have tried to picture it the 
theorist evades the democratical fallacy. That is advan- 
tageous in itself, and also good for democracy. For in a 
true democracy the most essential imagination of all is the 
social. Not to have this sense of social texture, or inherence, 
of belonging, not to have the cues of responsiveness is of all 
handicaps the most grievous. And yet, to have it is only 
to be an average boy, a being of breeding and spirit, and 
emphatically no premature utilitarian. 

And it is not only the boys. The pioneer work, for 
example, in the higher education of girls on a significant 
scale that has followed the Education Act of 1902 has 
already in one generation proved to be of enormous value 
in several ways. No single factor or reform, perhaps, 
improves an improving nation so much as the provision 
of higher education for girls on scale; and the improvement 
radiates out from the merely personal advantage of the 
recipients to the bettering of standards and the evocation 
of energies—in short, to a very concrete heightening of 
community. 

So much for education. It holds substantial guarantees 
for democracy. There are, besides, tastes, habits, and 
idiosyncrasies to back it up. Take games and the sentiments 
of sportsmanship. The nation loves play, but adds to it 
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something of the spirit and the method of work; and it 
likes its work all the better if it can bring a touch of sport 
into it. Thus work is lightened and play is steadied, and 
this is what British sportsmanship really means. It is in 
this sense that political warfare is a game: the parties 
can disengage themselves from it without venom or 
vindictiveness. 

Take again the taste for preaching. The sermon 
flourishes not only in the pulpit but in the Press, by the 
microphone, in institutions of learning and, indeed, every- 
where. The love of preaching spares no class and no 
profession. An inherently happy people lets its instincts 
of play have their way : and the same people, serious-minded 
and biassed towards religion, lets those instincts have their 
way too. 

Take lastly the British gift for admiration. It comprises 
detachment and discernment, and the fullest liberty of 
thought and speech. To admire is a highly responsible and 
personal act, for which only the truly free are fully competent. 
Admiration has a sociological value, since it unites and 
assimilates. A people that has a good eye for a good man 
welcomes and appropriates many such. In the nation of 
friends large-mindedness and large-heartedness and other 
similar pleasant things have a chance to thrive. Few things 
are more satisfying or more reconciling than the harmonies 
of the imagination in good men judging freely. 

But the ingredients of our democracy, the factors of 
reconciliation in our citizenship and the better idiosyncrasies 
of the race make a vast chapter from which these pages are, 
I confess, an arbitrary culling. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


EXETER. 
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THE WILL IN BUDDHISM. 
MRS RHYS DAVIDS, D.Lirr., M.A. 


Some fifty years ago I was angled into the study of Buddhism 
by that fisher of men, Rhys Davids, my husband. He lured 
me by a double bait: the women poets of early Buddhism 
with their unique Anthology, and the psychology of 
Buddhism. In those days I was as keen as was he about the 
developments unfolding in the life of women generally ; 
moreover I had emerged from University studies with a 
strong bent for psychology. He assured me that along 
these two lines of Buddhist research I should be travelling 
on unbeaten ways, and be able to make a beat that would. 
be my own. Nobody had exploited them with any appre- 
ciable result. The field was ‘“‘ white unto harvest; the 
labourers were nowhere. ...Go you ahead!” I went 
ahead,” progress somewhat complicated by marriage and 
family, not to mention golf, which I took up to console me 
for bidding farewell to mountaineering. 

Now my University College teacher, George Croom 
Robertson, had sown in my memory a notable saying: was 
it not truer to say, not with Descartes Cogito ergo sum, but 
Opto, I choose, that is, I will: volo, nay, Lact: ago, ergo sum. 
This too he left with me: did British psychology, nay, did 
any psychology, do justice to “ will” ? 

A joint result of the influence of these two men was, that 
after some sixteen years I put on record, at a Paris Congress, 
a general impression made on me by psychological data in 
such Buddhist scriptures as I had handled. This was that, 
whereas these scriptures emphatically taught man to will to 
train his will, there was in them no word we could translate 
as adequate to our own very strong clear word “ will,’’ let 
alone “‘ willer.” 

As to that, have you, my reader, ever thought how curious 

251 
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it is, that there is apparently in no language save English, 
any word for “ willer’”?? My French dictionary has only 
celui qui veut. And when an article of mine was translated 
into German, the rendering Woller had for me a forced 
factitious sound. Even in my big Americanised Webster, 
‘* willer ’’ is inserted below among “rare and obsolescent 
terms,” a slight we do not offer to the analogous terms 
** thinker,”’ “‘ feeler ” or other psychological words. 

I said in that paper, that Buddhist unawareness of this 
defect (let alone the unawareness of writers on Buddhism) 
was like the unawareness of the men of Soli, when they in 
speaking committed what Attic taste called solecisms— 
borrowing a quip of Matthew Arnold’s. There seemed a 
curious dumbness in wording the very keynote, for so it 
seemed, around which those scriptures played so persistently. 

Forty-two years since then have passed, and I still uphold 
that conclusion, that Buddhism, early Buddhism, was a 
gospel of will without a word for will. The newly-felt 
importance of will shook the religious mind of India. Make- 
shift words were used for will (Buddhists still use them) ; a 
word was coined!; the new creed of Shakti (literally Ability) 
arose. But exponents, Buddhists and other, remained 
myopic and Buddhism came to be considered as a cult based 
on “‘ knowledge’! It remains then for me to close the work 
passed on to me on this same, this very note: adding a few 
maturer riders. 


I have spoken of makeshift terms. I mean, terms for 
“mind,” in which, so it is insisted, ‘‘ will’? was implied. 
Again, there were many terms for “ desire ’”—at least trans- 
lators among them have boiled down some sixteen Pali 
words as meaning desire. But desire is also, like those 
mind-terms, a mixed word as compared with the undiluted 
term “ will.” Again, there was, I found, a fine group of 
terms for “‘ effort, energy, endeavour.”’ The second of these, 
viriya, had evidently come to be used not in its older sense 
of manhood’s essence or manliness, or vim, but as just our 
“energy.” To use these hitherto little-used terms was 
evidently a felt need. The Buddhist teacher was ever 
directing learners to be in a state of getting further, making 
the new to become, to be not contented with standing still, 
to be choosing the better, rejecting the worse, to be as way- 
farers seeking to get somewhere, enjoined to practise four 


1 Kattukamyataé = “ desire-to-do-ness.” 
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sorts of “right exertion’ or striving (padhdna). We find 
that he who in the far future was to be reborn as “* buddha ” 
would spend time in “striving the striving” (padhanam 
padahitvana),! and would exercise will as to that future by 
making a ‘strong resolve,” literally a superfetching-out 
(abhi-nihara).* 

So I wrote, and have been writing: Here is a gospel of 
will and no fit word. And to this I add: we have to seek 
this gospel under four disguises: (1) in words for mind 
implying a coefficient of will; (2) words for desire, that is, 
for feeling with a coefficient of will; (8) words for effort, 
which is not will, but a mode of using it ; (4) the marked use 
of the word “to become,” especially in the “ causative ” 
mood of “‘ making become.” 

Was early Buddhism opening up anything new in its 
predilection for these four sets of terms? Indeed it was. 
You will find nothing like that predilection in earlier Indian 
literature. Effort in religion, making-become in religion is 
either not there, or is barely beginning. You were taught 
and so you learnt to know, and you got “saving know- 
ledge ”—and that was that. But that, in religion, man is 
willing to find out, willing to become, that is, to grow 
spiritually, to shape his life anew, to translate his religion 
into conduct, into life: this is relatively little mentioned, 
still less insisted on. You could put it all into one page of 
Veda or Upanishad. I have not made myself popular with 
defenders of Vedanta in saying so, and have heard Dharma 
Sitras referred to as filling this gap in religious teaching. 
And among these champions are found they who maintain 
that those Siitras are in date pre-Buddhistic, pre-Jainistic. 
European scholars I believe are agreed that they are, in 
their completed form, of much later date, and I follow 
them in the belief, that in these Sayings, as we now find 
them, we have a Brahminic reaction to the ethical reform 
effected before them by both Jain and Buddhist teaching. 
We know that Protestant reform in Europe had an analogous 
effect. 

Now it was because my husband brought me into 
Buddhist study by way largely of psychology, that I came 


1 “ Striving the striving, having done deeds hard to do. . . he will 
become enlightened .. . ” Lineage of Buddhas, p. 26, passim. (Sacred 
Books., Buddhists, TX.) 

2 E.g. “Having made the resolve to become a buddha... 
Jataka, Nidana-katha, 14. 
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early right up against this matter of will and lack of words 
for it. He gave me, as an unpicked bone, the first book of 
Abhidhamma, that is, the third of the three Baskets or 
Caskets of the Pali Canon, the Basket dealing wholly with 
definitions and debates. It is as if the compilers of these 
curious, often tiresome works of catechism-in-terms realised 
how differently in some ways they had come to teach (that 
is down three centuries of ecclesiastical existence) from other 
religious bodies, and how important it was, to be very sure 
how far these differences took them. 

Thus this first book, published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1900, begins with an analysis of what is in a man’s 
mind, when he thinks a good thought. (This is followed by 
analysis of a bad thought, and of a morally indeterminate 
thought.) The answer is given in a list of modes of awareness 
arising from some sensation, or group of such. The items 
amount to fifty-six in number, beginning with contact, 
awareness as pleasant or not, perception, and soon. Among 
the fifty-six there is none that we can equate with such a 
term as will, choice, resolve, desire, wish. On the other hand, 
there are two compound terms, to wit, of thought with a 
coefficient of will: chetand, literally, thinking, and sankappa, 
literally, composing. Both terms in use have a purposive, 
intending implication. (So also has manas, which is allied 
to the Aryan mens, mind, but there it is merely used to define 
chitta, which had become the main term for thought or mind.) 
Again, there are two strong terms in the fifty-six for effort, 
that is, ways of using will. 

Next comes a separate definition of each of the fifty-six, 
some being equated with others. The definitions are, with 
two exceptions, very brief. These two are ‘“‘ wisdom” 
(panna), a word ever held in early Indian literature in high 
worth, and one of those two strong terms referred to: 
“energy ”’ (viriya, literally manliness, man-power), equated 
with vayama, effort. To “ wisdom” is given a long list 
of synonyms. ‘“‘ Energy” makes a poor second, yet it is more 
richly defined than any of the other fifty-four. I quote: 


‘“‘ What is the energy that there then is? Mental 
inception of energy, striving and onward effort, exertion 
and endeavour, zeal and ardour, vigour and fortitude, 
state of unfaltering effort, state of sustained desire, 
state of unflinching endurance, solid grip of the burden, 
energy as faculty, energy as power, right endeavour: 
this is the energy that there then is.” 
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Now I say it with confidence, there is nothing like this 
in Indian literature earlier than the Buddhist. The Vedic 
form virya hardly ever occurs in the former. It occurs only 
once in the earlier Upanishads, in the Kena : 


With the Self one finds virya ... 


This is a notable saying, whether the “ self ”’ (dtmd) mean 
man or Deity. ‘Spirit ’’ were perhaps a better rendering. 
But, later on, when India came to settle on definite attributes 
for Deity, she fell psychologically short. The three terms 
that became orthodox were Being, Thought, Bliss; energy, 
let alone will, did not come into the picture; the concept 
was merely static. 

I have spent myself for some years in trying to maintain, 
that in the value given by Buddhism to the dynamic in 
religion, 7.e. to will as of prime importance in man’s religious 
quest, a new message was brought to man that was both true 
and vitally important. When, six centuries later, Jesus 
gave the earth another mandate, he unwittingly carried on 
this dynamic vein; but he found a word for will at hand. 
Not so much in Greek. It was, we believe, in Aramaic that 
he will have said to the leper: “‘I will! Be thou clean!” 
Savena! In Indian idiom he would have had to say only 
‘“Mayest thou be clean!” Will reverberates through his 
utterances: ‘‘ Thy will be done ... not my will... if 
any man will to do his will he shall know... ” 

Nor do I find Zoroaster or Muhammed detected by 
scholars as having been in difficulties over the fit word for 
will, the latter least of all. But we do seem to trace in Plato 
such a want. I do not say Plato is aware, that when he used 
kinesis, movement, for man’s self-directing activity, he lacked 
a satisfactory word for will. My friend, the late Mary 
Hay Wood, went carefully into this in her fine essay : Plato’$ 
Psychology on the Development of Will. It is we, with our 
stronger more distinctive word, who can see how he had to 
use in kinesis what was not a distinctive psychological term. 
Aristotle makes, so I find, no fruitful expansion of Plato’s 
insight herein. He merely enumerates among factors of 
mind, bouwlé, a makeshift term for will. Boulé is, 1 read, 
counsel, advice, decree, more than the self-directing activity 
which went to shape these—uwmnless, in boulé, we have what is 
basically the same word as the Latin volo, our will. I would 


not presume to generalise about Aristotle’s terminology, but 


I once knew well his De Animd, and it is there that we should 
have found grip of will, if in his mind-analysis any good 
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Greek equivalent for it had counted much for him. But it 
evidently did not. We can anyway be grateful to him that 
he brought out elsewhere the distinction between potential 
and actual—another lack in India’s vocabulary, and one 
sorely needed by the Buddhist reform missioners, as I have 
often tried to show. But I incline to think that, if Plato and 
Aristotle had had a word for will as strong and incisive as we 
have, they would have had, not only a spectacular effect on 
posterity’s thought, but an effect that would have been more 
dynamic. 

I would go further in this matter of lacking the fit word. 
I look for a day—perhaps the youngest among us may be 
here to see it ?—when there will come to earth a new message 
by a yet unborn messenger, perhaps about something in life 
and religion that we yet, most of us, not all, see as through a 
thick veil. I mean, of course, man’s next step in the here- 
after. And unless we of to-day get ready for him now, and 
see to it that he has the fit word, his message too will be 
hindered both when given and in its after-effect. I see him 
urged to speak of man as gone before, but with no better 
word for him than a lie—the “‘ dead’?! What are we doing 
to make ready the way of that messenger ? 

But here and now I invite critical comment chiefly on a 
possible result of this absence of the fit word in the message 
which blossomed into a world-religion. I am ready, if con- 
victed, to own myself wrong, but if I am right about this 
lack, then I hold that Buddhism, “‘ a gospel of will without 
a clear word for will,’’ became the sooner and the worse side- 
tracked because of this lack. 

Something of this I tried to show some five years ago in 
a book called Outlines of Buddhism, in the two chapters 
entitled ‘“ What Buddhism tried to do” and ‘“ What 
Buddhism did.” !_ What it “ tried to do ” was to deepen and 
expand the current teaching of Immanence in some five ways. 
What Buddhism eventually ‘“ did” was, losing sight and 
touch of that current Immanence, to teach, as its very gospel, 
that which was only implied in that Immanence. This was, 
that a man must live his religion, must in daily conduct be 
by it inspired and moved, else is that Immanence worthless. 
This was all good and vital. But, through the losing sight 
of that religious ideal of Immanence, Buddhism degenerated 
into an atheistic system of ethics, and scarcely deserves the 
name of religion at all, save in one aspect of its Far-Eastern 
branch. 

1 Methuen & Co., 1984. 
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Now can it be shown that, even in what it did accomplish 
—religion to be realised in conduct—Buddhism became side- 
tracked the more and the sooner through having to use 
makeshift terms for will ? 

I think it can be. If we see in the religious will an urge 
towards the becoming better, this urge, this will, belongs 
inexpugnably to the man; not merely to “ideas about ” 
his conduct or fellowmen. For each man the will in religivn 
means “I, potentially God, will to become actually God.” 
For himself the “ I will ”’ is just as forcible as was the Savena 
of the televolition used by Jesus towards the leper. With 
the “‘ I will,’ too, there goes the urge “ I will try,” try to do 
as I will. Here too is a lack in a needed word. I never find 
in Indian literature, pre-Buddhist and Buddhist, the word 
“try,” that is, will passing into effort. There is plenty about 
states of mind. But whereas “will” and “try” are 
dynamic words, mind is more static. The cry ‘‘ Mind! 
Mind what you are about!’ is a call to temporary halt. 

Now if, when you are considering mind-in-action, you 
have to use makeshift words that are mainly of mind or 
thought, such as I mentioned, such words may have force 
when a speaker is behind them; but when they are learnt 
as recorded, when they are weighed in records, by posterity, 
they tend to become lifeless, they tend to have weight 
rather in their basic intention as intellectual, than in their 
adapted use as volitional. And so the real ideal of the early 
teaching as a new gospel of will fades out, and we only hear 
of Buddhism as a teaching based on knowledge. As a willing 
to learn, to get further, it has lost its original stress. 

Here is an instance of this side-tracking. 

We find in early Buddhism a practice called Jhana, 
literally “‘ musing,”’ strongly enjoined. Note that the word 
does not mean ‘“ meditation,” “ reflection’’; there were 
other words for these. It meant the alert brooding of one 
who is ‘‘ on the look out ” to become aware of. A formula 
of four stages came to be drawn up to help the learner, that 
is, to get rid of this world-awareness, so that other-world- 
awareness might be discerned. Now the needed word here 
was ‘‘ attention,” a will-term. But India had then no such 
word.! So, in the formula, the word for the state sought for 
was called sati (Sansk. smrti), i.e. ““ memory,” a word stretched 
by Buddhists to mean ‘“ mindfulness,” much more of a 
mind-term than attention. And the result has been, that 
both Buddhists and writers have lost sight of the object of 

1 Manasikdra, often so rendered, was just “* work of mind.” 
Vor XXXVIII. No. 2. 9 
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this Jhana training, and adherents are no longer anxious to 
become, or capable of becoming, proficient in gaining psychic- 
ally light and guidance from wiser men who have gone before. 
The original attitude in Jhana was that of the child Samuel : 
Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth! The present attitude 
towards Jhana is that it induces mystic insight on ideas ! 

There is another field in which we see only too well how 
this dynamic gospel failed to show itself in its true colours, 
and is perpetuated as mainly both contemplative and retro- 
spective. Its true call was to the More, the Further, the 
Way thereto. But, in the very remarkable Anthologies 
called Verses of Monks and Nuns, the prevailing attitude of 
the singers is a contemplating of what they have done and 
won. The long trek remaining, calling for further work of 
will has, in nearly every case, become blotted out. The 
exceptions are all the more interesting. Here are two, the 
only two, exceptions : 


O would that I who hourly waste might change 
For that which ne’er decays—who ever burn, 
Might change for that cool bliss—e’en for the peace 
That passeth all, safety without compare ! 


And 


O when shall I, hearing the call adown the woods 
Of crested peacock, as I lie at rest 

Within the bosom of the hill, arise 

And summon thought, desire, 

To win the Immortal 
Yea, when shall that be ? 





and so on for many verses. Now there are 264 of these poems 
in the Monks’ Anthology and 78 in the Nuns’, but not one 
of them shares in the openly expressed aspiration and 
forward view of these two. It is only in these that we find 
the volitional, the dynamic coefficient come to the front. 

Yet one other symptom might be adduced of a falling 
away from the volitional interest to the intellectual. Of the 
numbered bodies of teachings traditionally held to have 
been finally enjoined by the Founder, one body of four heads 
was on ideas about the man, as bodily, mental, etc., one, also 
of four heads, mentioned above, was on strivings to eject the 
spiritually undesirable and beget and foster the opposite. 
In the discourses, for one reference to the latter there are 
several to the former. This, not the latter, is the stand-by 
when life brings trouble. Yet those listed modes of striving 
are a unique feature in ancient scripture. 

But—and it is an important ‘“ but ’—Buddhism did 
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more than exploit terms for effort in making good the lack 
of a word like will. It brought into fuller use the growing 
need it found for using the word “‘ to become.” 

We see the use of this verb strangely increasing in the 
pre-Buddhist Upanishads, the vehicles of the new turn-over 
in religion to that which we call Immanence. The defective 
verb as, “‘ to be,”’ had to call in, for the future tense, the help 
of the verb bhi, “‘ to become.”’ (Just as we had to call in, 
for our own defective verb “‘ to be,” the help of the verb 
“was,” “ were,” a word meaning “ dwell, dwelt,” to help 
us express the past tense.) And this has been a danger, since 
“will be” and “ will become ”’ being, in Indian idiom, one 
and the same (borrowed) word: bhavissati (Sansk. bhavi- 
shyatt), the mere statement in “ will be” of either new 
occurrence or recurrence usurps very often the stronger 
significance of “‘ will become.” And greatly has this, through 
the myopia of translators, hindered us from seeing the will- 
power in the form “ will become,” they nearly always selecting 
the form “ will be.” But that, in Immanence, the idea of 
Becoming the indwelling germ of Deity, the being actually 
what one is potentially, became a logical necessity in exposi- 
tion: this goes far to explain what I have wrongly called a 
“ strange ” increase in use. 

In this verb bhi, it was the so-called Causative form that 
Buddhism brought into the heart of its teaching: I mean, 
not “‘ become” only, but the making-become. Here was 
indeed a valuable makeshift for “‘ will.” To make a thing 
come to be is so clearly an effort of will, of constructive will. 

Yet here again translators are ever throwing us off the 
scent. They, finding “ make-becomé’”’ not just “ elegant,” 
bring in every kind of substitute : develop, cultivate, school, 
breed, foster, drill. And, worst of all, they render the verbal 
noun bhdvand : the making-become, by “‘ meditation.” As 
if the thinking about growth were the fact of growth, the 
making grow. The sitting cross-legged and thinking “ about” 
something is by no means the all-important thing in early 
Buddhism. Far more had you to be up and doing. 

In those early days of seeing in Buddhism a gospel of will, 
translations had largely obscured how effectively it had 
sought, at its birth, to shield the current Immanence-teaching 
from its great danger: the danger of acquiescence in the 
doctrine: Thou art That! when the only rational attitude 
was : How can I become That ? 

And if I now say this final word about my immature 
conclusion, it is not to call it wrong, but rather to endorse it 
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by showing, better than I could in the past, how early 
Buddhism, in feeling after a more rational attitude, stressed 
on the one hand the urgent need of effort and endeavour, and 
on the other, brought into use the forceful verb and noun of 
‘“‘ making become.”” Yet how it, through want of a fit word, 
let alone other causes, failed to irradiate the world, just as 
the Founder had willed, as a message of 


Effort and expectation and desire, 
And something evermore about to be ! 3 


And we shall only get this attitude in true perspective if 
we never forget, that it was focussed about the figure of life 
—not “ this life only,”’ but life as a whole—as a Road to a 
Goal, man’s relation to man becoming therein and thereby 
that of fellow-wayfarer. Here is where ethical ideals become 
less a matter of love versus hate, of communal unity versus 
discord, but more a matter of comradeship in the way, and 
of how to forward the one supreme need of progress, of willed 
progress in the way. 

This is not a matter of alien and old-world interest only. 
It is at the very heart of religion for all time. Thus, if our 
self-directing activity which we call ‘‘ will’’ be essential to our 
nature, we must will, and, in willing, we must be in process 
of becoming better or worse. But, in that “‘to become” 
implies, not only ‘will to become,” but also “becoming,” 
what a guarantee is it not, that at long last we who will shall 
become, not only a Better but a Best, not only a Higher but 
a Highest, not only a More but a Most? Not yet, not here, of 
course, but ultimately, after our long, long way, the way of 
each of us, is done, and when the ideals that we now have, 
which are only of a Better, are transcended by the dawning 
vision of a Best beyond anything we can here and now 
conceive. 


C. RHYS DAVIDS. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 


1 The word “ expect,”’ not “ hope,” is a Pali scriptural term. 
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SPACE-TIME. 


A LINK BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


SIR RICHARD TUTE, 
Late Chief Justice of the Bahamas. 


I wisn to guard against readers being misled into thinking 
that the vital theory set forth in the July number of this 
JOURNAL (1939) is more original than it is. As a matter of 
fact there is very little in it that is not either implicit or 
explicit in good scientific, or philosophic, opinion. It is 
based, primarily, on a theory of the universe, which 
originated with the great Leibniz. It has reappeared, 
partially, in the guise of ‘“‘ Organic Mechanism” in Dr 
Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World. What I have 
called personalities, or lives, are, I believe, very much the 
same as Dr Whitehead’s organic mechanisms. 

The theory of space-time, as we all know, originated with 
Minkowski, and flowered exceedingly in the hands of his 
great successor Einstein. 

In the hands of another Russian, P. D. Ouspensky, the 
connection between space-time and the mystic continuum 
was emphasised. He lays stress on the limitations of the 
human intellect, which follow alike from the mystical and 
the mathematical implications of space-time. I may here 
refer the reader to his Tertium Organum, and his New Model 
of the Universe. 

I have used the materials mentioned to support a line 
of argument which, considered as a whole, may have some 
originality. When I came to consider the various implica- 
tions of space-time on man’s outlook on the universe, I was 
astounded by the practical importance of a conception, 
which is still little understood by the general reading public. 
A general description of space-time is given in my article 
in the October, 1988, number of this Journau, “ After 
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Materialism—What ? ” and should here be referred to. It 
is not a continuum which is separate from our space and 
time. It includes and envelops them. You and I live in 
space-time, even more really than we live in space and time. 
It is, perhaps, easier to imagine it as a state than as a con- 
tinuum. There are facts of life which cannot be weighed or 
measured, and with which, in consequence, science cannot 
deal. Life is such a fact. In the last paper, entitled “A 
Living Universe,” which appeared in July, I gave reasons 
for supposing it to be the ultimate fact—the ultimate reality 
—of the universe. In the same paper I showed that the 
ultimate particles, which I called the vibrants, such as 
electrons, positrons, protons, ete., can never be individually 
observed. They cannot, therefore, be weighed or measured. 
They fall in the same category as life in the fact of their being 
incommensurable, and modern theories of atomic structure 
proceed on this basis. Again, light and all the other kinds 
of radiation are something over and above what our senses 
can perceive of them. Light is both a radiation and a 
corpuscular entity. It travels in a medium which has no 
existence save in the mathematical assumption which is 
necessitated by a space-time equation. Whatever it is that 
lies behind the radiatory or corpuscular phenomena is a 
mystery, and every mystery is incommensurable. Energy, 
again, is equally mysterious. What we call energy is a 
product of a four dimensional activity, ‘action,’ and 
from this activity both matter and energy, as they appear 
in our world, are derived. In short everything, when traced 
back to its ultimate beginning, turns out to be either 
incommensurable in itself, or else based on an incom- 
mensurable. In the upshot, as we have seen, this indicates 
that every entity, every natural entity, is a purposive life 
in the space-time continuum or state. That state is the state 
in which everything has a real existence. Existence in 
space and time is a derivative of that existence. The forms 
and movements of the space and time continuum are, as it 
were, the projection of formless entities and activities which 
inhabit space-time. 

When a solid is sliced open it reveals a surface. In the 
same way, if a four dimensional solid is sliced open, a three 
dimensional continuum should be revealed. In other words, 
a universe like our own of three dimensions would come into 
being. This means that space-time is something of which 


every section yields a three dimensional universe. One of | 


these universes is our own. 
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It was indicated in the last paper (July 1939) that there 
may be a large number of universes existing together in the 
section of space-time that constitutes our universe, since, 
for each separate set of senses, there must be a different 
outlook on the world. The cell must see a different universe 
to that seen by the organism of which it is a component part. 
If the basic lives—the electrons, protons, etc.—are, as we 
have held, alive, it is reasonable to suppose that they have 
developed modes of existence in the stars, and inter-stellar 
spaces, which are, and which contain, composite organisms. 
Kach such organism would see a different universe. 

In the upshot, space-time is the abode of the reality 
behind every three dimensional universe and, since that 
reality consists in living entities, it must be the abode of 
those entities. Human beings are simultaneously inhabitants 
of the world of space and time, and of the continuum, or 
state, of space-time. If we imagine ourselves as living both 
on and in a slice of space-time, these conditions will be 
fulfilled. The incommensurable side of us comes from 
within the slice, and the commensurable from its surface. 
Our personalities, and their attributes or qualities, in the 
sense of values, belong to the former category, and the world 
of motion and form, which our senses perceive, to the latter. 
The motions and forms are related to the lives which con- 
stitute their ‘‘ real”? nature as the shadow is related to the 
substance, or as the plane section is related to the solid. On 
the one side they are three dimensional, and on the other 
four dimensional. In this connection it should be remembered 
that in nature there cannot be a surface without depth. 
Every surface which is not a purely mental concept has some 
thickness. In the same way every three dimensional universe 
has a four dimensional aspect. It must exist, to some 
extent, in space-time. It must partake of space-time. Both 
worlds are real; but each has a reality of a different kind, 
and the two are interwoven. 

We have seen that the ultimate constituents of the 
universe are lives, and that these lives must be regarded as 
personalities. The unit personalities are the electrons, 
protons, and photons. From these units are built up which 
are complex containing personalities. The latter in turn 
build up more personalities in a process which, for us, 
appears to end in man. All organic lives contain these 
personalities. The Hindu philosophy speaks of the spirits 
of the body, and by this it means that the human body 
contains a mass of personalities subordinate to the personality 
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which we recognise as a man. In this view it has anticipated 
the general theory of these papers. 

If these factors are to replace matter, or whatever 
ultimate entity the modern materialist relies on to replace it, 
then they must inherit the attributes of that entity. The 
most prominent of these attributes is immortality. Some- 
thing must survive change in order that change may have a 
basis. If atoms are the basis of the universe, then atoms are 
immortal. If electrons are the basis, then electrons are 
immortal. If life is the basis, then lives are immortal. At 
any rate the unit lives must have this attribute. 

Does the same presumption apply to the lives that are 
built up from those units? Are molecular personalities 
immortal? Are the personalities which are the cells 
immortal? Are the personalities which are organisms 
immortal ? Is man himself immortal ? 

On the evidence of the mystic experience, they are. 
That evidence depends on human experience of a condition 
which is brought about by the inhibition of the bodily 
functions in various ways, more especially by the Hindu 
form of the mystic trance ; and on the accounts given by 
a few persons who have been brought back from the 
threshold of death. This evidence shows—to put the 
matter in its briefest form—that the more complete the 
inhibition of the bodily functions the more active become 
the mental and emotional powers of the person concerned. 
On this showing, death would seem to operate as a release 
of the personality concerned from the fetters of the body. 
More accurately, it may be regarded, in respect of the 
dominant personality, as a release from the restraints of 
the subordinate personalities with which it has in life 
been associated, and by which it has been limited. This 
is good mystic philosophy, and may well be good science. 
Further, if the change that we call death is what we perceive 
it to be, a break up of a physical association of physical 
forms, we have no reason, and logically no right, to hold 
that it is anything more. The realities behind the forms 
are lives co-ordinated by a dominating life. All of them are 
space-time entities, and in space—time physical change is 
unintelligible. What we see in this world are the shadows 
cast by those entities on three dimensions. The fact that at 
death the shadows disappear does not necessarily mean that 
the reality behind the shadows is extinguished. If life is the 
original substance of everything, then any theory which 
assumes its extinction is of the nature of an assumption that 
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neither energy, nor any other conceivable ultimate, is con- 
served. The assumption reduces everything to chaos. 

These considerations are of course logical. They fall 
short, therefore, of demonstration of the thesis of survival. 
That is to be expected; since three dimensional reason 
cannot be applied satisfactorily to the four dimensional 
continuum in which the reality behind sensory experience 
has its being. The really convincing proof of survival lies 
in the evidence of which I have spoken—namely, the evidence 
of the mystics and of the revenants from death. 

On this view science has done religion, all the higher 
religions, a great service, by helping to establish the existence 
of a state, in the shape of space-time, in which survival can 
take place. It has probably done more, since it would 
appear to have established the existence of a state in which 
survival must take place. It has, also, indicated the form 
which survival must take. It must be the survival of 
personalities invested with the qualities, the values, which 
they have acquired in the three dimensional existence. 
Finally, it invests survival with the quality of being a 
continuation of the life of three dimensions. All this is 
wholly in accord with the religious outlook. 

According to science, space-time is the seat of tremendous 
energies. The atom is a compact of such energy. Radiation 
is such an energy. We must now ask what, in the space- 
time state, underlies the physical and chemical phenomena 
which, for us, exhibit energy ? In that state it takes the 
four dimensional form of “ action.” In space-time what we 
know as energy is multiplied by time. In this form it is not 
infinitely divisible. It can only be communicated in parcels, 
each of which is an integral multiple of a small quantity 
called “‘ h.”? Action is that which gives rise alike to radiation, 
and the ultimate vibrants. In the latter guise, as we have 
seen in the last paper, it is alive, since every electron, 
positron, and proton, is alive. We must assume that in its 
free form it is equally alive. It would seem that each proton, 
each parcel, of energy which operates on its surroundings, is 
a personality like the electron. 

On this assumption, what we see as motion and inter- 
action must in their real aspect be the operation of per- 
sonalities on other personalities. Motion in three dimensions 
is, like the rest of causation, merely an exhibition of un- 
changing sequences. A stone falls to the ground whenever 
it is released from support. Hence the law of gravity. The 
law is, of course, nothing but the statement of the existence 
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of an invariable sequence. Every natural law, in the sense 
used by the scientists of the last century, is such a statement. 
It summarises our experience, and in this aspect is enor- 
mously useful ; but it does not add to our knowledge of the 
nature of cause and effect. The true causes lie in space-time, 
and in space-time they consist in the interaction of per- 
sonalities. We have already seen that every natural entity 
is in its four dimensional essence a personality, or a complex 
of personalities, forming linked societies each governed by a 
dominating personality. 

Modern science has given up the search for natural laws 
of the old-fashioned kind. Such laws exist as a practical 
convenience for those who deal with matter in its gross form. 
In that form matter obeys them. In its ultimate form—7.e. 
in the form of the ultimate vibrants—natural laws are merely 
statistical truths. They are not obeyed by the individual 
vibrants. They represent nothing more than the average 
conduct of those vibrants. At the base of things there is no 
ascertainable uniformity. The electrons are not uniform. 
If they were they could not range themselves into the societies 
that we call atoms. They would all be trying to take the 
same place at the same time in the atomic society, and the 
atom would never come into existence. 

The atoms and molecules, being based on the vibrants, 
are still less uniform ; since they are made up of a number 
of dissimilar elements. The chemical side of science consists 
in the tracing of an ever increasing number of combinations 
of ever increasing complexity through the inorganic up to, 
and through the (so-called) organic. At each stage we must 
suppose that there is an increase of variation. At any rate, 
when we come to life in its acknowledged forms, we find that 
variation is one of its most dominant characteristics. This 
is clearly due to the fact that all living organisms are an 
integration of a vast number of subordinate elements, each 
of which exhibits variation. In the chemical elements the 
variations are not generally traceable ; unless they take such 
obvious forms as are presented by the isotopes. But, when 
they are integrated over a relatively vast field, such as that 
presented by an animal, or an insect, they at once become 
apparent. At this stage they are more than apparent. They 
are dominant. In this connection it may be noted that a 
company of soldiers engaged in forming fours, or other 
military formation, must be considered to be similar to each 
other for that purpose—similar, that is, in their readiness to 
carry out orders with the requisite intelligence. But it is 
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evident that outside this function they can and do differ 
enormously from each other. Such differences would not 
necessarily come under the notice of their commanding 
officer. It is the same with the electrons and the various 
inorganic and organic societies which are based on them. 
The chemist, like the commanding officer, has his attention 
focussed on similarities, and assumes an identity between the 
entities with which he deals that is wholly misleading. In 
some cases of marked, but rare, deviation from the norm of 
the species under consideration, we are presented with what 
amounts to natural miracles. The supernatural becomes the 
natural. Miracles must occur. Some electrons in each 
atomic society must take up positions which are (statistically 
considered) “‘ impossible.”’ All the societies derived from 
the atoms from the molecule to the living cell must, similarly, 
on occasion, exhibit variations which are “ impossible.” 
A fortiori animals and plants must, now and then, exhibit 
‘impossible ” variations from the standard type. To take 
man, Homer, Plato, Julius Caesar, Newton, Leibniz, Napoleon, 
Kinstein, are all miracles in this sense. It is, of course, the 
same with the lives of the founders of the great religions. It 
is the same with all the true accounts of happenings which 
are so strange as to deserve the name of miraculous. 

In this connection, we may note that various human 
beings possess powers which would, in the last century, have 
been refused the honour of investigation by a certain (and 
still prevalent) type of scientist, on the ground of inherent 
incredibility. I refer to phenomena of television and 
clairvoyance like those with which Professor Hine has 
recently concerned himself; to the instances of precognition, 
such as those with which the name of Dunne is prominently 
associated ; to miraculous healings, about which the evidence 
is massive. These powers, and the phenomena that they 
produce, are in the miraculous class. 

Finally, when we consider that causation in its real aspect 
is not the action of matter on matter (we no longer know 
what matter is), but of personality on personality in the 
continuum of space-time, there is no reason for supposing, 
either that miracles can never occur, or that they may not 
occur in greater or less abundance at different times and 
places. Whether an alleged miracle has or has not occurred, 
then becomes a question of evidence. On that evidence it is 
open to those who examine it to decide, each for himself, 
whether it has taken place or not. What is no longer open 
is to say that it is inherently impossible. 
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When it is generally recognised that certain individuals 
have unusual powers, a way will have been opened for their 
practical utilisation. Dr Carrel has stressed the desirability 
of viewing human beings, and specially human patients, as 
dominated far more by their personalities than has hitherto 
been customary in the medical profession. A feat of fasting 
which is possible for Mr Gandhi is impossible for most other 
men. 

If, as we have seen, a physical law is at bottom nothing 
but a statistical statement, then a miracle is simply the 
occurrence of some extremely unlikely variation from the 
norm on which the law is based. The degree of improbability 
which would entitle a given occurrence to rank as a miracle 
would vary from observer to observer. The true causes, 
which lie in the interaction of four dimensional personalities, 
are never apparent. They can never be dealt with by our 
reasoning apparatus. They can be perceived only by 
intuition. They have often been so perceived by the mystics. 
To an organism like a snail or a fly, which is low in the scale 
of being, the movement of a gigantic body, such as that of a 
dog at the call of his master, is assuredly a miracle. Here we 
have the basic case of personality acting on personality. 
What is maintained in this paper is that this is precisely 
what happens in all the manifold changes that take place in 
our universe. Phenomena which we recognise as due to the 
operation of personality on personality in our daily inter- 
course with men and animals are merely samples of an 
universal process. The importance of this view for religion 
is obvious. 

The real world of space-time has been compared to a 
state. By this distinction I mean to indicate that it has none 
of the attributes of the space with which we are familiar. A 
continuum, that has nothing in it that can be likened to 
form, cannot resemble our space. Hence, though Minkowski 
tells us that time is a space dimension which we imperfectly 
understand, the result of the fusion of time with space is to 
destroy all resemblance of the product to either space or 
time. This at once becomes evident when we consider that, 
as lines cannot be drawn or imagined in a four dimensional 
continuum, no axes can be set up in it whereby any mathe- 
matical properties it possesses can be dealt with. Further, 
arithmetic has no meaning in space-time, since in a formless 
continuum nothing is discrete. Everything is at one and 
the same time, the one and the all. This is precisely what 
the mystic experience tells us about the state to which that 
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experience relates. Number is in its nature discrete. It 
derives from the operation of counting, and objects which 
can be counted are necessarily discrete. 

The mystics sometimes tell us that, in their continuum, 
everything is here and now. A little thought will show that 
this weird characteristic necessarily attaches to a formless 
continuum, and every four dimensional continuum is form- 
less, as a matter of mathematical necessity. 

If no space can be distinguished everything must be 
“here.” If no time is perceivable everything is similarly 
66 now.”’ 

These Alice-in-Wonderland attributes of space-time 
merely indicate that our reason cannot deal with a four 
dimensional continuum. It is based on the three dimensional 
experience of this world, and cannot go beyond it. The 
concepts of language and the axioms of mathematics alike 
are drawn from that experience. But it must not be con- 
cluded that because it is difficult to endow space-time with 
attributes that convey a meaning to our three dimensional 
intellects, therefore space-time is a conception which cannot 
concern us. The fact is quite otherwise. We have seen 
that it contains the whole of the reality which lies behind 
three dimensional phenomena, and that our three dimensional 
world of form bears to it somewhat the relation that a 
plane section of a solid bears to that solid. 

By this (as we have noted) we mean that, if space-time 
could be sliced open, it would reveal a three dimensional 
universe at each section. Hence, so far from space-time 
being less real than the three dimensional universe, it is 
infinitely more real. It contains the whole of the reality of 
which our three dimensional universe represents no more 
than a section. 

On this showing a description of the Deity as being One 
in Three and Three in One is not to be rejected, merely 
because it is formally illogical. It relates to a state or con- 
tinuum in which neither number nor logic holds a meaning. 
It is, presumably, the best description that our finite minds 
can compass of a God, who for Christians exhibits Himself 
as at once the Creator, the Saviour, and the ever-present 
inspiration of mankind. The triad seems to convey a truth 
of profound meaning in the only manner in which the human 
mind is fitted to receive it. For the Christian it makes of 
God a companion and friend. For the Hindu the triad 
represents the Almighty in his aspects of first cause, creator 
and destroyer. Brahma, Shiva and Vishnu are severally 
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worshipped in these aspects by the various Hindu sects. 
The triad figures prominently in some mystical experiences. 

It is curious to reflect that scientists, who had no other 
motive than the elucidation of a puzzle of nature, should 
have stumbled on a truth which is as essential to the inter- 
pretation of religion as it is to the interpretation of the 
physical world. In providing an explanation of the constant 
velocity of light, they have, at the same time, presented the 
worshipper with a continuum in which survival may be 
accepted, not only as a fact, but as a fact which dominates 
all others in the noumenal and the physical worlds alike. 


RICHARD TUTE. 
Nassau, W. I. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


Our survey of last July had to be prepared before it was possible to 
notice the death of Dr John W. Oman in his seventy-ninth year. 
Dr Oman was an Orcadian, educated at Edinburgh University. He 
became a probationer of the United Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
but in 1889 he was settled as a minister at Alnwick, in Northumber- 
land, and to the end of his career remained in the service of the 
English Presbyterian Church, leaving Alnwick in 1907 to become 
Professor of Theology at Westminster College, Cambridge, where he 
eventually succeeded Dr Skinner as Principal. He was a strong 
thinker, with philosophic interests, and an inspiring teacher. His 
training at the universities of Erlangen and Heidelberg prompted 
him to begin his literary work by translating and editing Schleier- 
macher’s Speeches on Religion (1893), but his original treatises were 
Vision and Authority (1902), The Problem of Faith and Freedom in 
the Last Two Centuries (1907), and Grace and Personality (1918). 
The last of these, his most popular book, has gone into several editions. 
But the crowning achievement was The Natural and the Supernatural 
(1931). Had the contents been delivered on the Gifford Lectureship 
Foundation, as they richly deserved to have been, they would not 
have prompted a fellow Cambridge scholar to speak of lecturers who 
talk round theology, for Dr Oman went to the root, or rather to the 
roots, of the problem in this notable contribution. One has only to 
read Mr Macbean’s review of the book in the HisBert JOURNAL 
(January, 1932) or the Master of Balliol’s article in the Journal of 
Theological Studies (July, 1932), in order to realise that this is one 
of ten books on the subject published during the past ten years 
which is not to be overlooked. The author’s fondness for double- 
barrelled titles was deliberate; he always insisted that room must 
be made for both aspects of the particular topic in order to gain a 
true vision of the facts in question. He humorously bewailed his 
style, as not suited for the general public, but in Grace and Personality 
especially he made his points clear and sharp ; here as elsewhere was 
illumination in his writing, and a constant demand that philosophy 
271 
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and religion must be held together, besides an emphasis on the 
independent rights of the religious experience for any understanding 
of what religion means.—Dr W. G. Jordan’s death in June came just 
before he had reached the age of ninety. He was of Yorkshire birth, 
and did not arrive in Canada till 1889. For thirty years, between 
1899 and 1929, he was Professor of the Old Testament at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, and played an outstanding part in interpreting 
the higher criticism of the Bible to his day and generation. No one 
did more to commend the religious message of the Old Testament to 
the public than this influential teacher, who by pen and voice upheld 
the critical position. His numerous works included New Testament 
studies, but he will be gratefully remembered in Canada for his 
invaluable services to a cause which, thanks to him as much as to 
anybody, has prevailed.—Two other Old Testament scholars have 
also died. One is the Cambridge teacher, Dr W. E. Barnes, born in 
1859, and Hulsean Professor of Divinity from 1901 to 1934. His 
work was not confined to the Old Testament, but his special interest 
was in the Peshitta version, though he published several small 
commentaries and dictionary articles, besides the two-volume edition 
of the Psalms in the Westminster Commentary (1981). The other 
is Dr G. A. Cooke, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford from 1914 
to 1936, who died in September at the age of seventy-three. Dr 
Cooke’s first work was his standard Textbook of North Semitic Inscrip- 
tions (1903), and his latest production was an edition of the book of 
Ezekiel in the International Critical Commentary (1937), the most 
elaborate contribution made to the subject by any English scholar. 
Like Canon Barnes, Dr Cooke took part in the active work of the 
Church, and contributed a volume of thoughtful sermons on The 
Progress of Revelation to the ‘‘ Scholar as Preacher ” series.—These 
four veterans had all retired from their chairs, but Dr A. J. Wensinck, 
Professor of Arabic at Leyden, was in full service when he died last 
September at the early age of fifty-seven. English readers probably 
knew him best as the author of The Muslim Creed, its Genesis and 
Historical Development, published by the Cambridge Press in 1932. 
He was one of the foremost European authorities on Islam. Yet in 
earlier days Dr Wensinck entered the field of Semitic life and literature 
with work on the Eastern saints and translations of Syriac mystical 
writings. It is said that he had recently been investigating the 
problem of Aramaic sources for the Gospels, and that he was not 
indisposed to favour some of the conclusions reached by Dr Terrey 
on this vexed issue. Whether or not he left any material on the 
subject, it is as yet impossible to say. His death is a serious loss to 
Dutch scholarship and to the higher criticism of Islam theology. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the October issue of The Expository 
Times, an enlarged jubilee number of this vital monthly which was 
founded in 1889 by Dr James Hastings, the famous editor of Bible 
dictionaries, and which is now carried on with unflagging care by 
his son and daughter. Two special articles appear, one on Dr 
Hastings himself, and the other on the great publishing house of 
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Messrs. T. and T. Clark, without whose enterprise Dr Hastings could 
hardly have achieved what he did for theological and religious 
education. The distinctive feature, which has made this magazine 
almost essential to biblical study and religious thought in this country 
and overseas, has been the remarkable skill with which technical 
scholarship is combined with an eye to practical exposition of the 
Bible as well as to theological progress. The editors ask: “* Are we 
not right in saying that everything points to the urgent need of Christ, 
the one positive and sufficient answer to our human problem ? ” 
And they claim that now, as when the magazine was started, this is 
what it stands for. ‘‘ Amid changing opinions on all questions that 
are subsidiary we have maintained our one tradition, that Jesus 
Christ is at the centre of history.”” Those who know this journal 
will allow that it has endeavoured to commend such a faith freshly 
and faithfully not only to the learned, but to those who occupy the 
room of the unlearned, if the latter will make room for a knowledge 
that may and must be added to a living faith. 

Three contributions to the study of theology in general deserve 
notice. Dr Gustaf Aulen, the distinguished Swedish scholar, in 
estimating “‘ Theology as a Help to Christian Unity” (Church 
Quarterly Review, pp. 188f), argues that it fulfils this function, since 
it must be cecumenical, even when different confessions and creeds 
are examined. Thus, historical theology, instead of simply 
emphasising varieties in the Bible, without much stress on unity, 
now has passed into the phase where unity in variety is recognised 
as the dominant idea. The older antithesis between gospels and 
epistles, for example, has yielded to the sense that ‘* Christ is I ord ” 
was the central belief of the New Testament !; for all the varieties of 
expression and emphasis, the message was and is one. Again, Dr 
Aulen shows, there is a common recognition of the Church, which 
makes for a better understanding of the situation. ‘It cannot rightly 
be maintained before the judgement of history that the Reformation, 
as such, represents a disintegration of the idea of the Church.” 
Individualistic ideas in Christendom were older than the Reforma- 
tion, and frequently were to be found opposing it, though admittedly 
from about 1701 such ideas, i.e. “ conceptions which made the 
individual Christian primary in relation to the Church-fellowship,”’ 
started from various centres in the sects. ‘ It is my conviction that 
a theology that plunges itself deeper into the thoughts of the New 
Testament and learns to see them as they really were, will strengthen 
the Church’s consciousness of itself, and will dissipate theories that 
are based on shallow and unrealistic ideas of the nature of the Church,”’ 
delivering modern Christians at once from a rigid legalistic notion of 


1 Three studies aptly illustrate this point: Professor Goguel’s critical 
paper in the Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses (pp. 1-54), 
Professor F, C. Grant’s analysis of ‘‘ The Significance of Divergence and 
Growth in the New Testament ” (Christendom, pp. 7, 575f), and Canon 
J. K. Mozley’s essay on ‘The Real Unity of the New Testament ” 
(Expository Times, August). 
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the fellowship and from the disintegration which is fostered by 
individualism. 

Mr Alan Richardson’s paper on “ The Nature of the Biblical 
Theology,” in the September number of Theology, emphasises the 
conception of God’s revelation in history, defining what is revealed 
as “ an historical event, or series of events, apprehended by faith as 
having a definite significance,” which amounts to a belief that Christ’s 
revelation of God at a specific moment of history is recorded, not 
simply as a major historical occurrence, but as concerned with “ that 
which enters history from beyond history, the secret which gives 
meaning or purpose to all history.” Only the revealed content is 
“the whole complex of historical events together with the inter- 
pretation which the apostolic witness attached to them, and which is 
apprehended on our part by living, personal faith.”—The fourteen 
papers read at the Modern Churchmen’s Conference last autumn, 
reprinted in a special number of The Modern Churchman, under the 
title of ‘‘ A Comprehensive Church,”’ were based on a critical study 
of the recent Report on Doctrine in the Church of England. Among 
others, Professor De Burgh spoke on discovery and revelation, 
Canon Creed on Jesus Christ in history and experience, and Mr 
Middleton Murry on the Holy Spirit and the Church. The last-named 
confessed that, while he had no professional training in theology, he 
believed that everybody required to have a theology, and declared 
that, as a Unitarian who had become a Churchman, he had been 
struck with the “ relative poverty of the description of the Holy 
Spirit” in the Report, especially as the power of sanctification. 
“The Geist of German idealistic philosophy and the Heilige Geist 
are different things.’”” He made a strong plea for recognising the 
Spirit’s inspiration as the prerogative and guarantee of the Christian 
Church.—The theological point is familiar to scholars, and a recent 
number of the Zeitschrift fur systematische Theologie (pp. 68-131) 
contains a powerful restatement of this truth by Dr Heinrich Matthes, 
under the title “‘ Theologische Ethik als Geistesethik.”—In the 
Church of England, Canon Cockin’s volume on The Holy Spirit and 
the Church (S.C.M., 2s. 6d.) restates the same truth from a wider 
point of view, with cogent reference to the needs of to-day; and in 
the Church of Scotland, Mr D. H. C. Read’s promising volume on 
The Spirit of Life (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) exhibits an 
independent use of the Barthian view, which illustrates the dynamic 
of the Spirit in Word and sacrament.—Dr Norman Pittenger’s pages 
on * The Christian Faith and Contemporary Philosophy and Science ”’ 
(Anglican Theological Review, October) similarly posit “ the need for 
a transcendent principle of explanation ”’ as essential to any Christian 
theology, 2.e. “an ultimate Reality operating in but inexhaustibly 
more than all things.” 

The function of the Spirit in such a view of reality is one of the 
factors aflirmed by Mr R. H. Slater in the striking discussions which 
form God of the Living, or Human Destiny (Nicholson and Watson, 
8s. Gd.). He eagerly protests against undue attention to the Greek 
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idea of changelessness, pleads for a more effective concept of divine 
perfection, and maintains (pp. 222f, 292f) that belief in the Trinity is 
involved in any Christian idea of God which is to meet the issues 
raised alike by science and by history. Perfection is, for God, 
“ vitality never failing, the dynamic energy of a love which grows in 
ever deeper harmony,” and which alone frees man from the domina- 
tion of any bloodless Absolute.—A similar trend is noted in several 
of the contributions to The Study of Theology (Hodder and Stoughton, 

15s.), published last June by the Bishop of Oxford, in collaboration 
with ten scholars, including Canon Danby, Principal Micklem, 
Professor Dodd, Dr D’Arcy and Mr E. C. Radcliff. Here the various 
departments are surveyed, even Liturgy (in a large article) ; problems, 

aims and methods are analysed, and expert information is furnished 

for the general reader as well as for the student. It is a happy idea, 
carried out with remarkable success. Each of the writers takes his 

own line; some are more technical than others; but the general 

position is one of “ critical orthodoxy,’ to quote Professor N. P. 

Williams.—Dr A. C. Bouquet’s charming anthology, A Dictionary 
of Christian Prose (Longmans, Green) offers more than its title 
suggests. It is designed to provide members of the Anglican Com- 
munion with appropriate readings for the passages of Scripture on 
each Sunday in the lectionary. The theological position of the writers 
quoted is very miscellaneous, ranging from Cardinal Newman and 
Baron von Hiigel to Emerson (his address to divinity students), 
Phillips Brooks, Dr Martineau, R. L. Stevenson, Bunyan, William 
Law, F. W. Robertson, Andrew Jukes and Charles Kingsley, besides 
medieval writers. But the underlying principle of the selection is to 
indicate, as each lesson is read, ‘* what Christ and His Gospel have 
meant to succeeding generations of Christian believers of all kinds.” 
There is no quotation from Kierkegaard, but two recent notes on 
this explosive Danish thinker have appeared, which are indispensable 
to the study of his work; one is by Dr W. G. Moore in the Journal of 
Theological Studies (pp. 225-281), the other by Rachel Bespaloff 
(Revue Philosophique, pp. 301-824), who discusses Jean Wahl’s 
‘* Etudes kierkegaardiennes.’ 

M. Paul Auvray has translated and edited the third Italian 
edition of Canon Riccioti’s Storia d’Israele (1932); the first volume, 
rich in archeological data and well illustrated, has appeared, Histoire 
d’Israel (Picard, Paris, pp. 562, 75 francs).—A. G. Barrois has written 
the first volume of an elaborate Manuel d’ Archaeologie Biblique (same 
publisher, pp. 520 85 francs), which starts from the end of the 
prehistoric period.—Dr J. H. Greenstone’s commentary on the book 
of Numbers (Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia) is intended 
primarily for Jewish readers; its short, exegetical notes allude to 
Jewish medieval writers like Rashi, and presuppose that “ the book 
is made up of material emanating from Moses and from the period 
in which he lived.”’—Professor H. H. Rowley, on the other hand, in a 
paper on ‘‘ Zadok and Nehushtan ” (Journal of Biblical Literature, 
pp. 118f), takes the story of Numbers xxi. 8f to be an etiological 
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tale explaining how a serpent symbol, which belonged to the Canaanite 
ritual, came to be honoured in the primitive Jebusite sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, over which Zadok presided. Instead of ejecting him, 
David had left him as a coadjutor with his own priest Abiathar.—Dr 
Johann Fischer has now completed his conscientious and thorough 
commentary on the book of Isaiah, Das Buch Isaias (xl.—Ixvi.) in 
** Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testamentes ”’ (Bonn, Peter Hanstein). 
He does not feel that the decisions of the Biblical Commission prevent 
him from analysing the material into two sections, xl.-lv. and 
Ivi.-lxvi., the latter reflecting the situation in 536-520 B.c. though 
he is not prepared to ascribe them to different authors.—In the 
Jewish Quarterly Review (October), Dr Robert Gordis discusses 
“Quotations in Wisdom Literature’ explaining that apparently 
irrelevant passages in Job and Ecclesiastes should be regarded as 
citations from conventional or controversial literature instead of as 
editorial glosses. While citations are rare in the prophetic literature, 
the more reflective Wisdom writings presuppose a body of current 
opinion on moral topics, which the higher spirits of the school modified 
or opposed. 

Dr H. J. Ebeling’s extremely valuable Das Messiasgeheimnis und 
die Botschaft des Marcus-F vangelisten (Berlin, Té6pelmann) begins by 
surveying at length and in detail the criticism started hy Wrede’s 
famous book ; he refers to Montefiore and Professor R. H. Lightfoot, 
but otherwise takes almost no note of any except foreign critics, not 
even of authorities like Burkitt, C. H. Turner and Dr Vincent Taylor. 
In the second section he examines the problem of the messianic 
consciousness of Jesus, pointing out that the early Church from the 
outset was never interested in the self-consciousness of the Lord, but 
supremely in what God had done in raising him from the dead, in the 
majestas sub cruce as the decisive revelation which inspired the 
Christian movement. It was Mark’s conviction of Jesus as crucifizus 
pro nobis, as the triumphant Lord through suffering, that rightly 
made the Church think of the evangelist as the lion. The stringent 
criticism applied by Herr Ebeling to the gospel text, and his recogni- 
tion of an element of truth in Wrede which neither his opponents 
nor his defenders have quite appreciated make this monograph an 
illuminating study, in which literary criticism is fused with historical 
and religious insight.—Dr D. W. Riddle’s book, The Gospels, their 
Origin and Growth (Chicago University Press, $3), is based on a type 
of form-criticism which posits as the original core of Christianity 
the fact that ‘* there had been a man Jesus, who lived in Galilee. . . . 
Although he was not a professional religious leader, he achieved such 
distinctive values in his religious life that he had impressed his 
associates as a notable person. . . . Making a journey to Jerusalem 
to attend the zestful Passover feast, Jesus was unfortunately involved 
in situations in which he became the innocent victim of the coldly 
austere and ruthlessly stern administration of the controlling Roman 


government.” 
JAMES MOFFATT. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 
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REVIEWS. 


Christianity and Morals. By Edward Westermarck.—London : 
Kegan Paul, 1939.—Pp. xiii + 427.—21s. net. 


PROFESSOR WESTERMARCK, of whose recent death philosophers and 
sociologists will have learnt with deep regret, was in many ways 
exceptionally well-fitted to undertake the difficult task of reviewing 
the contributions made by Christianity to morality. He had not only 
an extensive and profound knowledge of the history of Christian 
doctrine and practice, but was in a position to bring to bear on his 
problem the results of a life-long study of the evolution of religion 
and of social organisation both in the historical civilisations and in 
primitive societies and of a wide experience of life in many parts of 
the world. He was thus able to avoid the tendericy not uncommon 
in Christian writers of overstressing the contrasts between Christian 
and non-Christian ethics and, especially, of claiming originality for 
moral doctrines which can easily be paralleled from the teachings of 
other religions. Yet there are great difficulties in the task Wester- 
marck set himself, partly inherent in the subject itself and partly in 
his particular mode of approach, which he cannot, I think, be said 
to have overcome successfully. 

There is first the difficulty due to the absence of an agreed system 
of values. Westermarck uses as a basis his own theory of ethics 
described by himself as a form of “ ethical relativity.” According 
to this view moral judgements are ultimately the expression of the 
“retributive ”’ emotions of gratitude and resentment, made dis- 
interested through sympathy and generalised by social agencies. 
The function of rational reflection in the field of morals is to direct 
these emotions to their “‘ proper ”’ objects and to divert them from 
others by revealing their character more fully. It would seem that 
at bottom the “ proper ”’ object of moral disapproval is a voluntary 
act which is the cause of pain, and that the “ proper” object of 
approval is a voluntary act which is the cause of pleasure. Wester- 
marck does not appear to realise that this limitation of approval and 
disapproval is based on a principle which, whatever its adequacy, is 
certainly not itself the expression of an emotion. But in so far as he 
adheres to the doctrine of the emotional basis of moral judgements 
Westermarck deprives himself of any basis for evaluating different 
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moral systems, and, in strictness, his study of Christian morality 
ought to confine itself to a record of the emotional responses of 
Christian societies to different classes of acts and of the feelings 
aroused in other societies by the behaviour of Christians. His own 
approval and disapproval would have, so to say, only biographical 
value, since, in his view, moral judgements do not express the emotions 
of particular individuals, but rather the tendency of acts to arouse 
emotions in society at large. In fact, of course, Westermarck does 
not impose this limitation on himself and his book abounds in value 
judgements for which general validity is claimed. Compare his 
assertion that Augustine’s doctrine of salvation was “ from a moral 
point of view absurd ” or that Pelagianism was “ morally superior ” 
to the teachings both of Catholics and Protestants. 

Westermarck is perhaps on safer ground when he comes to deal 
with the factual problem of the influence exerted by Christianity on 
the civilisation of Europe. Using results, in part already reached by 
him in his great work on the Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, 
he considers in detail the effect that Christian teaching and practice 
has had on the institutions of the family, property and economic 
organisation, war and slavery and in relation to the duties of regard 
for life and for truth. In each of these spheres he produces an array 
of carefully sifted facts which makes the indictment based on his 
survey truly formidable and is in any event sufficient to destroy the 
claim so often made for Christianity that it has proved itself the 
highest ethical force in the history of man. Yet even here one cannot 
but note a certain failure to realise the difficulties of method inherent 
in the task of disentangling the numerous factors involved in the 
history of civilisation. If the advances in the direction of a more 
humane ethics cannot be safely attributed to Christianity alone, 
neither ought Christianity to be blamed for the back-slidings, and 
there is much to be said for the view that often the most serious 
criticisms of Christianity have come from Christians themselves. A 
parallel difficulty would, I think, be experienced by any one who 
attempted to estimate the influence of rational thought on morals. 
Here too, alike in its failures and successes, it would be difficult to 
disentangle what is due to thought as such and what to the economic, 
political and religious factors with which it is interwoven. Finally, 
many will feel that Westermarck has not paid sufficient attention to 
the subtler influences exerted by some forms of Christianity in 
deepening the notion of moral obligation by the appeal that they 
made, sometimes it is true against their will, to the individual con- 
science, and to the debt which the notion of liberty owes to the struggle 
for religious freedom. Despite these criticisms, however, no one who 
reads this book can fail to be impressed by its massive erudition and 
still more by the cool detachment with which its author handles a 
subject of such profound emotional significance. 


Morris GINSBERG. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
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Foundations of Ethics, the Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Aberdeen, 1935-6. By Sir W. David Ross, Provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford, President of the British Academy.—Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1939.—Pp. xvi + 329.—15s. net. 


THERE are two lines of approach to Moral Philosophy. There is the 
broad—some, in their blindness, would call it the easy—way, of 
treating morality as one among many spiritual activities, with which 
it is integrated in concrete experience, and of enquiring into its 
relationships with science, art, religion and metaphysics. And there 
is the straight and narrow way of isolating ethics as a self-contained 
field of study, and of determining by the analytic method the meaning 
and interconnection of its fundamental concepts. The former of 
these two ways has of late passed out of favour in academic circles, 
where it is regarded as a primrose path of dalliance that leads to 
speculative woolliness, i.e. to philosophical perdition. In sharp 
reaction to Bradley, both Moore at Cambridge and Cook Wilson at 
Oxford taught that the latter was the more excellent way, and most 
recent writers on ethics, especially at Oxford, have followed this 
direction. Of this company, the Provost of Oriel is one of the ablest 
and most distinguished. It is nearly ten years since he took a firm 
stand, in The Right and the Good, for the independence of the principle 
of rightness against those who, like Moore, and all Utilitarians, 
whether idealist or hedonistic, regarded it as derivative from the 
notion of good. Now, in these Gifford Lectures, he has given us what 
is substantially a republication of the same position, modified in 
certain details, e.g. by the acceptance of Professor Prichard’s view 
that an obligation is not one to achieve a result (as the author 
formerly held), but one to “set ourselves” to achieve it. Sir D. 
Ross argues that the subjectivity implied in this view is not fatal to 
the claim of obligation to objective validity (Chap. VII). While 
avoiding discussion of historical theories and concentrating attention 
on his own position, he considers at some length objections directed 
against it by contemporary thinkers, especially Mr Pickard Cam- 
bridge’s defence of ideal Utilitarianism (Chap. V) and Mr Joseph’s 
refusal, supported by Professors Field and Reid, to exclude motive 
as irrelevant to the rightness of an action (Chap. VI). The criticism 
of naturalistic theories of right in Chapter II concludes with a con- 
vincing refutation of the Logical Positivists as represented by Messrs. 
Carnap and Ayer, one of the ablest controversial passages in the book. 
The author holds that fundamental moral principles, 7.e. the primd 
facie obligations of his earlier book, whose significance is stressed even 
more strongly in the present lectures, are synthetic a priori judge- 
ments, analogous to the axioms of mathematics and like them 
arrived at by intuition induction. In this, as in other matters, his 
position recalls that of “‘ that not sufficiently regarded philosopher,” 
Samuel Clarke. Lack of space hinders us from indulging the tempta- 
tion to fall foul of the Provost both on the issue of inclusion of 
motives and on the emphasis he lays on these self-evident ethical 
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principles. Are not his primd facie obligations in fact inductions 
from moral experience ? And are they rightly termed “ obligations,” 
when “‘ what we ought to do” is always a particular act? Should 
they not rather be called “ grounds of possible obligation’ ? Sir D. 
Ross seems unduly influenced by the scientist’s interest in generality. 
What is of moment in the moral life is not general rules, but individual 
patterns. When we speak of a man acting upon principle, we reck 
little of uniformity in his conduct ; we mean that his life displays 
intelligible structure, like a work of art or a historical movement, all 
the more intelligible because it is unique and unrepeatable. It is 
surprising, by the way, that Sir D. Ross, with this prejudice in favour 
of generality, should misinterpret Kant’s imperative in the contrary 
sense (p. 4). Kant never said “‘ Act so that your act can be uni- 
versalised ’’; it was the (general) maxim, not the (particular) act, 
that was to be tested by its capacity of universalisation. One new 
departure in this volume must be noted, the introduction between 
the discussions on Right (Chaps. I-IX) and on Good (Chaps. XI- 
XII) of a long chapter (X) on Indeterminacy and Indeterminism. It 
is largely busied with the views of Professor Broad and of Sir A. 
Eddington, and, despite the somewhat abstract presentation of the 
contrasted doctrines, is full of interest for the reader. Sir D. Ross 
finds himself unable to offer a satisfactory answer to the problem. 
““ It seems to me,” he writes at the close of his final summary (Chap. 
XIII), ‘‘ that something like half of our ordinary thinking on moral 
questions implies a belief in the indetermination of the will, and 
something like half a belief in its determination ; and I have neither 
found elsewhere nor discovered by my own reflections any adequate 
solution of this difficulty ” (p. 828). Is any adequate solution to be 
found without passing beyond ethics to religion ? 

The Provost will hardly expect so austere and technical a treat- 
ment of moral problems to appeal widely to the general public. But 
his audience, if few, will at least be fit. No student of ethics, and 
indeed no teacher of that subject, in our Universities can afford to 
neglect a work which displays such dialectical ability in union with 
a rigorous intellectual integrity and thus affords a most valuable 
discipline for all serious enquirers into the problems of morality. 


W. G. pE Bureu. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 





The Last Legend of Smokeover. By L. P. Jacks.—London : Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1989.—Pp. 249.—7s. 6d. net. 


Tue “ Last Legend ” is an allegory of the world as it looked to an 
eager and adventurous philosophic mind in the months that succeeded 
September, 1938. An allegory, written in the form of a novel, is a 
puzzling sort of thing. To read it is to ride two horses at once—the 
story, and the moral (or morals) signified by the story. The story is 
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a story of a great Betting Institute which turned, incidentally but 
inevitably, into an Institute for Staff Efficiency. The aim of the 
Betting Institute was to sublimate the adventurous instinct of man, 
which tends to make him competitive and ultimately bellicose, into 
the peaceful habit of risking the bet on the event in lieu of the actual 
event. (You risk the bet on war in lieu of risking war.) In order to 
be efficient in its work, this Institute is led to cultivate staff efficiency; 
and it finds that such efficiency means a total efficiency of each 
individual member of the staff, in body, mind and estate. What was 
introduced as a means becomes rapidly the end. The Institute fails 
and collapses as a Betting Institute. It finds a new and an ultimate 
purpose as an Institute for Staff Efficiency which produces full men 
and women, developed enough to control environment, and to master 
mechanism, instead of being controlled and mastered. 

Great human figures and great shapes of buildings loom up in the 
course of the story. The figures are types and yet also persons. There 
is the Philosopher and his wife: there is the Historian and his wife 
(wives play a great part in the book); above all there is the founder 
of the Institute, Mr Rumbelow, and his wife ‘‘ My Lady.” The 
marriage of Rumbelow and “‘ My Lady ” strikes what is perhaps the 
essential note of the book. It signifies the reconciliation of Reason 
(in a high sense which runs to mystical intuition) with Understanding ; 
it signifies the abolition of the gulf between East and West. This is 
a note which recurs. The great building of the Rumbelow Institute 
is also a reconciliation ; it combines the Eastern and Western styles 
into a unitary whole, as though anticipating a world-wide mission. 
The same note is struck again when the book reaches an end—or, to 
be more exact, when the “« Legendary Part,” which is much the longer 
part, reaches its consummation. The Institute for Staff Efficiency is 
fully launched and happily working : individuals, ends in themselves, 
who will master mechanism, are being developed ; States, with their 
barbarism and their bellicosity, are receding. It is a Chinese gentle- 
man from Tonkin, speaking in French, who takes up the parable at 
this point. ‘‘ Our ancestors learnt from the incomparable Confucius 
not to be over-eager for the invention of machines, nor to argue 
angrily about systems of Government, but piously to cultivate our 
minds and our bodies and observe good manners in our dealings with 
allmen. I rejoice to learn from the enlightened Philosopher and the 
noble Historian that your meritorious Institute for Staff Efficiency 
recognises these principles, which are founded on the Laws of 
Heaven.” So the East speaks to the West, for its profit. 

The “‘ Last Legend ” is a mine, full of different metals or jewels. 
The philosopher will find discourses of space-time and of the great 
and hazardous Enterprise, Adventure, or Creative Work of Art, 
whereby the Divine Artist maintains the universe against odds. The 
psychologist will find discourses on sublimation—the sublimation of 
lust into married love ; the sublimation of the gambling propensities 
of mankind into mora] force. The historian, who has sought to study 
the history of States and political theories, will find discourses on the 
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futility and cruelty of the State. It is a natural mood, in these days. 
It was the mood of Hildebrand, when he wrote that “‘ Kings and 
rulers had their beginning from those who, ignorant of God, with the 
Devil for guide, sought in blind cupidity and intolerable presumption 
to dominate over men who were their own peers.” Dr Jacks has 
written the “‘ Last Legend ”’ in a Hildebrandine frame of mind. The 
State began with the invention of fire-arms ; it is declining (he hopes) 
with the invention of the aeroplane and the consequent suicide of 
war. But it is surely an old and true lesson that the State began 
with the invention, and the enforcement, of the idea of justice ; and 
the State will only decline when it declines from the idea of justice. 
It is not, in its nature (though it may be in its perversion), a monster 
bristling with arms. It is an organisation, based on a moral rock, 
which seeks to give rights to each man as his share of a total Right 
which is inspired by, and proceeds from, a spirit of Righteousness. 
To escape from the State into the East, or into an Institute of personal 
individual efficiency, is to escape into the desert. Aristotle was right, 
after all, when he said that man was “a State-needing animal,” 
because he needed justice, and justice needed the State. This saying 
carries for its corollary his other saying—that the man who can 
dispense with the State is above, or below, the stature of humanity. 
But it is easy, none the less, to sympathise with the challenge of 
Dr Jacks to the State—the State which twists, so easily and so 
readily, from justice into force. Pascal says somewhere of men, 
‘“* Ne pouvant pas fortifier la justice, ils ont justifié la force.” That 
is where so much of the world seems to stand ; and that is a position 
which needs challenge. Dr Jacks goes, however, further still—he goes 
back to Herbert Spencer, or even beyond—when, pitting Man versus 
the State, he challenges even the democratic State for indulging 
law-making propensities to the maximum, instead of restricting them 
to the minimum, and for installing majority-force over minority- 
opinion. Yet Justice cannot become concrete without law: rights 
cannot be secured apart from legal guarantee ; and the democratic 
multiplication of law, when we look into the matter, proves to be a 
multiplication of the rights of individuals, and thus an increase of 
that very individual efficiency for which Dr Jacks himself stands. 
But the State—whatever the grace of justice with which it is 
imbued, and however much it may be the guarantor of an ordered 
world of rights—is not everything. Outside the State—or, if you 
will, above the State—there rises the sphere of the voluntary life 
which is the true and ultimate life of the mind. There is room for 
the Rumbelow Institute of Staff Efficiency—for an agency outside 
the State, which cultivates the great peace which, as Spinoza says, 
non belli privatio, sed virtus est, que ex animi fortitudine oritur. Life, 
as the Institute taught, has its sovereign private ‘“‘ hobbies.” In 
many of our English cities to-day there are arising Community 
Centres, where men pursue their hobbies in common by voluntary 
effort. Community Centres are needed as well as civic governments ; 
and these Community Centres, like the Rumbelow Institute, have 
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to remember body as well as mind, and to develop the whole of man 
—the whole of each individual man and each individual woman. At 
the end of the argument I should subscribe to the saying of the 
Philosopher’s wife: ‘‘ The ultimate purpose of the universe is the 
multiplication of ultimate purposes, leaving everybody to create his 
own.” I should only argue that the State, as an organ of justice and 
a guarantor of rights, is a necessary means to the ultimate purpose. 
Yet, having said that, I should at once proceed to argue that it is only 
one of the means, and not the highest or greatest. 

Too much has perhaps been said, in the course of this review, 
about the attitude of Dr Jacks to the State and politics and govern- 
ment. He has other and higher themes. There is the theme of that 
supereminent common sense, embodied in the Historian’s wife, 
** which, as all wise men know, is the connecting link between mystical 
experience and Staff Efficiency.” That is a theme which needs 
pondering. There is the theme (and on this I would end) of the 
gallant adventure of the universe, in which each of us must embark 
—contributing to the venture of man by the venture of having 
children. The last words of one of the most moving figures in the 
book to the Philosopher’s wife are the words: “ Bear children.” 
And hearing them, the Historian’s wife exclaims: “ Glory to God. 
Then the universe is going to have one more ultimate purpose, and 
life one more ultimate meaning.”’ That is finely said, and profoundly 
true. 

ERNEST BARKER. 
PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 





God in Education. By M. L. Jacks, M.A., Director of the Department 
of Education, Oxford University—London: Rich and Cowan, 
1939.—Pp. xiii, 240.—3s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book is divided into two parts—a sort of major and minor 
premise. The major premise is that God must be in education and 
the author shows, conclusively as it seems to me, that this applies to 
every part of the school curriculum. and to every branch of the 
school activities. Without God to serve there will be the devil to 
pay. All subjects are branches of Theology and God is just as much 
the object of study in the Science laboratory and the Language 
classroom as in the School Chapel. If, as is natural, the Divinity 
lesson seems to be specially devoted to the study of God’s ways with 
man, this is only because the Divinity period is the integrating period 
when all that is learnt at other times is laid under contribution and 
shown to have a place in the building up of the mind of man. To 
those engaged in the training of young people, all this should be a 
truism and I believe that it is so with those who try to think out their 
position and to answer the question, Why do we do these things in 
our schools ? Unfortunately many do not think out their position, 
and this book by the former Headmaster of Mill Hill will help them— 
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perhaps even compel them—to do so. For this and many other 
reasons, it is greatly to be hoped that God in Education will have a 
wide circulation. I wish that it could be read by every schoolmaster, 
schoolmistress, university don and parent—especially every parent ! 

God is the God of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, and these things 
make up life—at least they are the main channels along which life 
flows; the kind of life we want our young people to lead. If an 
educator will not admit so much it were better for him to choose some 
other way of earning his bread. A Christian must go further. Jesus 
Christ taught us that God is a Father who cares for each one of his 
children separately. No two are alike and all are equally precious. 
From this it follows that we do not teach subjects, we teach boys and 
girls. Mr Jacks makes this abundantly clear in his book. At this 
time of day, the worth of the individual and the enormous conse- 
quences of that worth should, again, be a truism. The germ of the 
idea can be traced back to Jeremiah, if not to Akhnaton, but man is 
slow to learn and there are still many left among us who think that 
because boys can be drilled in columns their education can be con- 
trolled by entries in a column. Happily, contact with the living 
boy perforce puts all this in its proper place, which is the background, 
and very far in the background at that. The process of education 
is purely a personal one and all that the administrator, sitting back 
in his office and occasionally visiting the schools, can possibly do is 
to make the conditions of these personal contacts between master 
and boy favourable or unfavourable for the proper development of the 
pupil. 

In other words the director of education may direct many other 
things—but not education. Such direction can only be given by the 
man in daily personal contact with the boy. 

And this man who directs education will, so Mr Jacks correctly 
contends, do his work all the better if he realises that any subject he 
may handle is really a branch of Theology. How much Theology— 
formal Theology, then, should the schoolmaster know? Obviously as 
much as he can, and Mr Jacks shows that every large school should 
possess on its staff at least one real expert (staffs of smaller schools 
should be put into touch with such an expert). A generation or so 
ago this expert was the Headmaster. Is there any reason why he 
should not resume this most important part of his work ? It is said 
that an hour a day for three years, if there are no difficulties of 
language, will turn an amateur into an expert on any subject and it is 
certain that, with even less expenditure of time and energy, an 
intelligent headmaster—and headmasters are always intelligent— 
can make himself fit to take his Sixth Form in Divinity. The respon- 
sibility is his and he cannot altogether evade it. 

If Mr Jacks does not go quite as far as this in his book, it is 
perhaps because he wishes to spare his colleagues on the bench. 
What I have just written is a fair deduction from his book and it is 
certainly what I myself believe. 

There is, however, one point which should be much more clearly 
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brought out than it is by Mr Jacks. The word “ religion” is used 
very often, but it is not defined and it is horribly and dangerously 
ambiguous. To the ordinary boy, and very often to the ordinary 
man, too, the word “ religion” conjures up visions of a pi-set to 
which he has not the slightest wish to belong. He is quite content to 
leave ‘‘ piety ’’ to Aineas, in whose life sacrifices and the like may have 
played a large part, but the boy has no desire to be reminded of these 
things. Indeed, he, the ordinary boy, is quick to observe that the 
piety of ASneas was quite conformable with his desertion of Dido. 

In the sense in which Mr Jacks uses the word, a man may be 
religious without any participation in the cult. In truth, only when 
this is realised can the cult itself play a useful part in religion. Of 
course, this is abundantly clear to any careful reader of God in 
Education, but, since many readers are not very careful, the point 
should perhaps have been made somewhat clearer. 

Then, in this book there is a psychological section which, no 
doubt, is thoroughly sound and up to date, but which seems to belie 
the main contention of the book. John is different from Peter but, 
apparently, to judge from page 160, each “‘ will hate his little sister.”’ 
Well, the psychologists say so; my own experience is somewhat 
different—my own, and that of many others of my acquaintance. 
I suppose some nasty little boys hate their baby sisters, I can only 
say I’ve not met any such. If the psychologists were to say that 
there is a possible danger of such a thing happening and that it 
behoves schoolmasters and parents to beware of the danger, I should 
have no quarrel with them, but this strange statement is among 
“those which win almost universal acceptance.” But, alas, I am 
no psychologist. 

The second part of the book deals with the application of the 
principle set forth in the first part. Not everyone will agree with all 
the suggestions made for improvements in school and university, 
though all will certainly find much that is stimulating, and, where 
disagreement occurs, much that is healthily provocative. Nor does 
total agreement matter in the least. If Mr Jacks’ main contention 
is right—and I firmly believe that it is—it will not matter very much 
how the thing is worked out in practice. Worked out it will be and 
some big changes are needed both in school and university. I am 
convinced that some such changes are long overdue and, therefore, I 
strongly urge every schoolmaster and don to read this book—and 
take it to heart. Some strange things will begin to happen if God is 
really brought back to his rightful position in education—and some 
stranger things still will happen if he is not. It is either God in 
Education, or the Devil. 

R. B. HENDERSON. 


ALLEYN’s SCHOOL, 
S.E, 22. 
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The Psychic Stream or the Origin and Growth of the Christian Faith, 
By Arthur Findlay.—London: Psychic Press.—Pp. 1,192.— 
12s. 6d. net. 

See Correction on page AVG 

“‘ STRIKE but hear me,” said Themistocles to the Spartan Admiral. 

There will be many to strike at this book. But first it should be read. 

For it is a scholarly well-written work and, if its arguments be sound, 

it is of great importance to mankind. 

The chapters deal in turn with the “ ancestors ” of Christianity, 
viz. Magic, Sun-worship, Mythology and the like: with its “ rela- 
tions,” the Saviour-Gods; with its “ parents,” the religions of 
Greece and Rome, Buddha, pre-Christian priestcraft, the Mystery 
Religions, Platonism and Neo-Platonism and the Jewish Messianic 
Outlook. In Chapter V (The ‘Conception ” of Christianity) the 
reader is led from Jesus the man (his life), through Jesus the appari- 
tion (his post-resurrection appearances) to Jesus “the god” (as 
established by dogma). Here the question whether Jesus was a 
medium is discussed, the author’s view being that he was one, but 
that there is no certainty in this any more than in any detail of Jesus’ 
life and teaching. 

In the next chapter “‘ Christianity—its Birth,” perhaps the central 
one, Mr Findlay writes of St Paul. Here, he avers, no uncertainty 
exists. Paul was a great medium. Further, he claims, as others 
have done, that Paul presented a totally different notion of Chris- 
tianity from that of the Synoptic writers, of whose stories his Epistles 
make no mention, giving us a Divine Being instead of the Galilean 
peasant. In Chapters VII and VIII (Christianity—its Childhood) 
the author reads in the Gospel accounts what he claims to be their 
psychical content. He writes largely of the Passion, Crucifixion and 
Resurrection, and points out that remarks are reported in the Gospels 
which no one could ever have heard (e.g. Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane), 
and that the only explanation is that the stories developed out of a 
frequent dramatic representation of the events. 

Chapters IX and X deal severely with the guides and guidance of 
Christianity from New Testament times to the Council of Nica. 
There is an Epilogue which might well be read first, as it gives a 
bird’s eye view of the book. 

It will thus be seen that we are given in the book a history of 
Christianity, pre- and post-natal, from the point of view of a 
Spiritualist, whose remarkable séances the author has recorded in 
his volume, On the Edge of the Etheric, where he heard “ the Direct 
Voice.” He considers the Bible throughout to be a psychic record, 
and therein as well as through all history and religion he claims that 
the Psychic Stream runs. Theology “ is just the mistaken deductions 
concerning psychic phenomena, as astrology was the mistaken 
deductions relating to the heavenly bodies and their movements.” 
The tone of the book is often suggestive rather than assertive, as 
when it notes the resemblance between the luminous cloud that filled 
the temple and the cloud associated with the spiritualistic phenomenon 
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of Ectoplasm. Condemnation in the Old Testament of witches and 
wizards referred to magicians and not to mediums (though the story 
of the Witch of Endor hardly confirms this). Mr Findlay writes with 
natural bitterness of the dreadful treatment of mediums up to quite 
recent times by Christians and of the laws against them still existing. 
He complains justly of the refusal by the B.B.C., on the advice of its 
Religious Committee, to allow discussion of psychic philosophy. 

Materialism and the anti-metaphysical ideas of science of the 
nineteenth century are rejected and the aversion of ordinary people 
to discussion of the supernormal is deplored. The treatment of the 
Old Testament is entirely modernist. The author notes that the 
Jews of the O.T. hardly expected survival after death, and remarks 
that the Thirty-nine Articles also show haziness as to the hereafter. 

The earlier chapters on mythology and comparative religions are 
learned and in many cases sensationally interesting. In his preface 
Mr Findlay explains that there is no space to give references to 
support his facts, but assures the reader that he has authority for 
them. He makes much use of Sir J. Frazer (The Golden Bough) and 
of J. M. Robertson’s works, as well as of numerous other writers. 
We are led by way of sun and moon worship, ancestor worship and 
local deities (of whom Jehovah is treated as one) through the religions 
of Egypt, Babylonia and India, to animism and apparitions, which 
are ‘‘ etheric phenomena.” Spiritualists believe that man on earth 
is composed of Mind, etheric body and carnal body ; after death the 
first two remain, the etheric body sometimes materialising as an 
apparition. Mr Findlay writes effectively on sin and sacrifice, showing 
that priests have always deluded man into thinking that the gods 
demand vicarious sacrifice for sin. He gives a sympathetic review of 
the Mystery Religions. 

The most striking feature of the book is the account of the 
“‘Saviour-Gods,”’ Bel, Osiris, Horus, Prometheus, Mithra, Krishna 
and Dionysus. The principal accounts of miracles in the Gospels 
are shown to be astonishingly similar to those in the lives of these 
mythical beings. Especial attention is drawn to the clay tablets 
discovered recently by Professor Zimmern, a translation of which is 
in the British Museum. Bel was the Christ of Babylonia. ‘ Babylonia, 
and the tablets describe Bel’s sufferings and other incidents at his 
trial, his death and resurrection, all closely resembling those of Jesus.” 
It “ gives to think.” Significant, too, are the “ Trinities” of Egypt, 
Persia and the Hindus. 

Mr Findlay indicts priests of all eras on the charge of deceiving 
mankind, of turning religion into a profitable career for themselves 
and, in particular, for their ceaseless persecution of mediums. But 
that modern “‘ Index expurgatorius,”’ avoidance of reply, may be the 
orthodox riposte. 

That the Christian community, after Jesus had passed, was 
mediumistie is urged with copious references. Pentecost the author 
considers a supreme instance of séance, and his quotations from 
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Corinthians and other N.T. books concerning “ tongues, pro- 
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phesyings,” “‘ the Spirit,” etc., are well chosen. No review can tell a 
reader the extent of Mr Findlay’s theses. He is emphatic regarding 
the silence of St Paul as to the miraculous birth of Jesus, his life, 
miracles, parables and moral teaching. ‘St Paul,” he says, 
** knows nothing of the return of Jesus in his physical body for the 
very reason that in his days this idea had not developed.” He might 
also have quoted 1 Peter iii. 18 on the point. He holds that the 
Eucharist had a pagan origin, perhaps at primitive séances, and that 
Paul originated the Christian Eucharist, the Gospel stories of the 
Last Supper being a later insertion. 

With Christian dogma the author will make no terms. Partly, 
he says, it arose from the Fourth Gospel, which he considers totally 
unreliable, partly it was created by Paul, but principally it came 
through Greek web-spinning, culminating at the Council of Niceea, a 
somewhat Erastian gathering. The quotations from the Fathers are 
numerous and effective. Ignatius and Justin Martyr each spoke of 
happenings in the Early Church just like those at séances to-day. 
Justin admitted that the miraculous stories about the birth and 
doings of Jesus are similar to those told of Greek gods. The author 
condemns fiercely the cruelties of which the Church has been guilty 
from A.D. 306 to A.D. 1820, when a youth was put to death in Edin- 
burgh for heresy. It is a pitiable record and throws doubt on the 
truth of a creed with such upholders. 

At the end of his work Mr Findlay writes, ‘‘ We are not exiles 
here from any God, but each one of us is part of one great scheme 
which, as we develop mentally, unfolds before us. Each one of us is 
part of God, and God is evolving Mind which is never at rest. Each 
one of us has a niche in a universe, which, as we develop mentally, 
unfolds before us, and enables us to appreciate more and more the 
greatness of our heritage. . . . The more we rely on our reason and 
experience, the more the Universe unfolds before us.” 

The book will disturb the orthodox, but they especially should 
read it. From a large number of the laity it will receive sympathy 
and approval apart altogether from its spiritualism. The approval 
would have been more unreserved had the author acknowledged in 
some measure the work done and love shown for nineteen centuries 
by numberless Christians, clerical and lay alike. All must accord to 
Mr Findlay admiration for his labours and his style of exposition. 

The work is fully indexed and attractively printed. 


E. N. Moz.ey. 
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